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is half a mile to the right 


Town Patterns 


The estuary of the Riviere Madeleine, looking northwest 





The bar appears on the right. The village 
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on the Gulf of Saint Lawrence 


By GRIFFITH TAYLOR 
Part | 


Nad | rTLEMENTS NORTH OF rHeE GULEI 


\ The Purpose of { rhan Geography 


One of the most obvious changes in our 
way ol life in Canada in the last forty vears 
shift to the 


Urban life has largely replaced rural 


has been the from. the country 
town 
life, as may be seen from the following table, 


where the percentage change Is given 


ol 1911 192] 1931 1941 
{ " 87.5 5.4 £5 5.7 4.5 
R 62.0 bf WhO Hs $5.7 


The urban proportion ts nearly the same 


aus it is in the United States, where it 
amounted to 56.5 in 1940. In Australia, 
which is ustialls assumed to have a large 
pioneer population, the percentage living 


in towns ts 63.8, while in England the figures 


are around 78 and 22 per cent respectively 
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Hence it is obvious that the phenomenon ts 


widespread, and a study of this change u 
Canada will become of increasing import 
anes 

There is another aspect of the subject of 
interest, and it has to do with town evolu 
tion. This is a topic which has interested mi 
ever since [ had a professional interest 
the birth of 


Australia 


Canberra the capital al 


around L910 llow do cities VTOW 


Hlow much is due to man alone, and how 
much determined by the environment 
Can we reconstruct the general evolution of 


a Canadian town by discovering samples Hh 
all stages of growth in a given region ? [ ha: 
making the 


preliminary survey of some of the oldest! 


some such object in view in 


settlements in Canada. There is anothe 


point, which is hardly touched upon in this 
article:—How does a French town differ fron 
interesting 


an English one ? It will be an 


st udy fora later date 
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-attered houses and the absence of gardens 


In the summer of 1941 LT made a journes 
British 


thing of the settlement patterns in that part 


Columbia to learn 


through some- 
if Canada, and, in 1942, I investigated the 
provinces at the other end of the Dominion 
with the same object in view. It is of interest 
that with the exception of Prince Edward 
Island, the country I visited still strikes one 
is largely undeveloped. The settlements are 
sporadic, and separated by large areas of 

which have altered little 
the time of the first settlers. In the 


present article Lam only concerned with the 


forest, seem to 


s1nice 


iter part of my journey on that occasion, 
vhich commenced at Tadoussac, and led me 
through Quebee across the river to Gaspé and 
Island. 


Prince Kdward 


B. The Structure of the Region 


The answer to the question as to why 
settlement in this early-settled portion of 
Canada has progressed so slowly is to be 
und in a consideration of the structure of 
ne region. Roughly speaking, young plains 
lowlands constitute the most satisfactory 
ography for a flourishing agricultural 
ttlement, while one of the least promising 
an elevated area of very ancient rock. If we 
pply these criteria to the region in question, 


find that a large part of it consists pre- 











The village of Percé—Percé Rock and Bonaventure Island, viewed from Rosy Peak. Note the 


( rtesy H. V. Henders 


cisely of elevated and very ancient forma- 
tions. In essence the area is part of a huge 


series of 


geological “basin’, Le... a saucers 
one above the other, with the smallest 
saucer in the centre. This basin extends 


from Quebec to Halifax and Cape Breton. 
The oldest the 


others, is the great Canadian Shield, and this 


saucer, underlying all 
is illustrated in Fig. 1 in the top left corner. 
It is all over 1,000 feet, and rises to 3,000 
feet behind Malbaie in Quebec. Reference 
to the small inset map (Fig. 1) shows us that 
all of this Shield, except the district around 
the lake of St. John, is still almost without 
population. The eastern rim of this oldest 
saucer forms part of the eastern coast of 
Nova Fig. 1), but 


rocks of much the same age form the north- 


Scotia (not shown in 
ern plateau of Cape Breton. 
Lying upon the Shield is a large saucer 
rocks of 
Silurian age for the most part. They have 
heen elevated to heights of 4,000 feet in the 
Shickshock Mountains in Gaspé Peninsula. 
These 


Appalachian folds to the west. 


composed of early Palaeozoic 


an extension of the 
Naturally 


these elevated rocks are also almost devoid 


mountains are 


of settlement (see the inset map), save where 
roads or railways cross the peninsula in the 


vicinity of Edmundston. Where the saucer ts 


0955 


Zude 

















Fig. 1. A bird's-eye view of 
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flatter, however, as in southern Gaspé and 


along the coasts, there are stretches of low- 
land where soils have accumulated, and here 
man is more in evidence. Fishing, of course, 
accounts in part for these villages along the 
coast. 

The centre of the basin ts occupied by the 
two later formations of the Carboniferous 
and Permian ages Their edges ure empha- 
sized by scallops (or crenellations) in Fig. 1. 
These rocks were laid down about 200 mil- 
lion and 150 million years ago respectively. 
The former formation contains some valu- 
able coal seams, which are indicated by the 
little circles near Sydney, Antigonish, and 
each side of Caledonia Mountain in Fig. 1. 
Much of this Carboniferous sandstone is quite 
sterile. The later Permian formations con- 
sist largely of a reddish sandstone, which is 
much of the other 
older rocks. It builds up the whole of Prince 


Edward Island, 


more fertile than most 


and also a large triangular 


patch on the adjacent mainland. Here pros 


perous farmlands are almost universal. 
C. Site and Pattern of Tadoussac 


At Tadoussac, Cartier dropped anchor as 
far back as 1535; but Chauvin seems to have 
made the first settlement about 1599, wher 
he built a guard house so as to collect the 
furs from the Indians. It is believed that th 
name of the place refers to the mamelons of 
granite which are so characteristic a feature 
of the 


diagram given in the illustration shows this 


hinterland (Fig. 2). The composit 
famous French village, as viewed from the 
mouth of the deep Saguenay fiord. It is 
situated just where the Saguenay enters the 
Saint Lawrence, whose coasts extend to the 
northeast. 

Although Tadoussac is the oldest town i 
Canada it has grown very little in the 340 
years of its existence. Situated in a semi 


circle of breast-shaped hills, it clusters along 








Fig. 2. A sketch map of 
Tadoussac looking north 
across the mouth of the 
Saguenay. Photo 2 was 
taken from the view-point 


‘V’ to the northwest of 

the inn ; 
| ~ 
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hotol. The Indian Church 
1t Tadoussac built in 1747 
The modern stone church 
1885) appears behind the 
-arlier building 


ne main road and has not vet needed or 
le veloped a complicated street plan Let us 
ilight at the wharf from the steamer and 
make a survey of the village. The wharf is 
ma low rocky point about half a mile from 
the centre of the town. We soon cross the 
ww isthmus linking the low point to the 
higher land. Here a small land-locked cove 
has been converted into a dry dock by 
building a stone wall or lock across the 
narrow entrance. A small sailing vessel was 
in dock at the time of my visit 

Beyond the dock we pass a store and soon 
reach the grounds of the huge inn which is 
much the most imposing feature of Tadous- 
About 
formed to build a hotel, and in the words of 
the interesting little book by J. E. Roy, 
‘thanks to judicious advertising tourists 
flocked there from all parts”. Lord Dufferin 


built a summer home here, and of recent 


suc to-day. I8S70 «a company was 


vears the hotel has come under the control of 


the Canadian railways. Their large and 


omfortable steamers call here frequently 


on the voyage from Quebec to Bagotville 


ip the Saguenay, and many passengers 


stop over for a day or two at Tadoussac. 


It must be confessed that there is very 
little to see dating back to the early days of 
French settlement. There is an interesting 
stockade and hut near the hotel, but, alas, 
it is a modern reproduction. Just across the 
road, however, is one of the oldest churches 
Photo 1 It was built of 


cedar in 1747, and was in use till the new 


in the Dominion 


church was erected in 1884. The old wooden 
church is kept in good repair, and services 
are occasionally held there. 

Just behind the church we reach the main 
road, built more or less parallel to the coast 
as usual. The main stores, the bank (B), 
and the post office are on this road. Here also 
are half a dozen pensions one or two of 
brick), 


to the summer trathe. To the west the road 


and some modest hotels which cater 


curves down to the next little bay Anse a 
Eau 


was first established in 1875, and just along- 


where there is a fish hatchery. This 
side is a small wharf whence starts the 
ferry to cross the mouth of the Saguenay. 
Thus contact is made with the main road to 
Saint Siméon, Malbaie and Quebec. The 


Photo 2. Panorama of Tadoussac looking to the southeast. The huge hotel (H), the wharf (W) and 
yolf course (G), are indicated by initials. The ferry crosses the mouth of the Saguenay at the 


xtreme right. 
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view seaward from the hill behind Tadoussac 
appears in Photo 2. 

There is not much traffic beyond Tadous- 
sac. A motor bus goes some sixty miles to 
the northeast to Laval Bay, passing through 
tiny villages about 15 miles apart. At Laval 
Bay the improved roads of Canada reach 
their eastern terminus. As the map suggests, 
this inland road passes close toa deep ray ine 
cut behind the town, effectively preventing 
expansion to the north. Many small houses, 
including some pensions, occupy the grassy 
slope behind the main road. The town ends 
about a quarter of a mile to the east of the 
Here 


shaded by trees and overhanging the 


church. are some large summer cot- 


tuges, 
steep cliff of the bay. \ golf course occupies 
much of the slope at the head of the steep 
Thus, 


there are less than a score of large buildings 


ravine already mentioned. to-day, 
including six stores) and perhaps twice that 
number of small houses in this settlement, 
founded by Chauvin in 1599, and contin- 
uously occupied ever since. 

In his little book Jn and 
Levis, 1891 
town about 1885. There were then about 590 


I rou nd / adoussac 


. J. E. Roy gives a census of the 


people, belonging to 91 households. These 
folks were engaged as follows: 25 farmers, 15 
navigators, 23 hunters, 3 merchants, 6 car- 
penters, 2 blacksmiths, 1 shoemaker, 2 
masons, 4 carters, 1 baker, 1 miller, 1 pilot, 
1 doctor, 1 magistrate, 1 postmaster and 1 
Crown Land Agent. 

To-day, I imagine the population is much 


less. I saw only an acre or two of oats, and 


Photo 3 
northwest of the town of Malbaie (Murray Bay) 
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there are few farms inland until the next 
village is reached, some 12 miles away. In 
spite of its early start and the importance 
which it possessed in the days of the fur 
trade, and to a lesser degree in the limber 
period, the lack of good agricultural lands 
has prevented its growth. It is of interest 
that the entrance to the Saguenay remains 
free from ice through the winter, though the 
gulf to the east is not then navigable. It has 
often been used as a refuge for ships in the 
gulf; but there is no evidence that the san 
guine predictions of some early writers, that 
Tadoussac will rival Montreal or Svdney us 


an Atlantic terminal, will ever come true. 


In an address I gave to the American 
Geographers in 1941 (see ctnnals, March, 
1942), I suggested a classification of towns 


to their stage of evolution 


according 


Briefly the various stages are as follows: 


(LASSIFICATION OF TOWNS 








Sub-infantile Only one street, no differentiation of 


shop or house sites 


Infantil \ street plan, but no differentiation of 
building areas 

Juvenile Zones of houses and shops in different 
areas 

Adolescent Scattered factories, no definite zone 
better houses (Ha 

Early Mature Residence zones fairly defined, nm 
segregation of tactories 

Mature Four zones of houses, separate commer 
cial and industrial areas 

Late Mature Indications of advance to a moder 
town-planning system 

Senile Large areas of town abandoned, 


mainder stagnant 





The valley of the Malbaie River which has cut back into the Laurentian Shield to the 


The view is looking to the north 


























Fig. 3. Sketch map of 
Murray Bay and the vicin- 
ity, showing the straggling 
tourist village at the south, 
the primitive French vil 
lage of St. Joseph in the 


centre, and the active 
French town of Malbaie in 
the north 


Adopting such a scheme, 





the condition of Tadoussac 


seems to place it among 


the Infantile samples. 
1). Site and Pattern of 
Murray Bay 


the 


writer crossed the Saguenay 


From Tadoussac 
by the steam ferry, and then 
took the autobus to Murray 
Bay. In this distance of 50 
miles there is only one little 
, and two 


town (St. Siméon 





or three small villages. Much 
of the country is still for- 
ested for miles along the 

roads. At times we traversed 

broad longitudinal valleys separated from 
the coast by flattish hills of granite. Here the 
land is usually cleared and occupied by 
widely scattered farms. There is quite a 
large town, almost exclusively French, at the 
River. This 
stream has cut a wide low valley in the 


Shield, which is illustrated in Photo 3. The 


mouth of Malbaie (or Murray 


alley naturally contains better soil than do 
the hills around, and it includes a number of 
farms. Some lumbering and mining is also 
carried on in the Malbaie valley. 
Malbaie, but 


chief interest was in the adjacent village of 


The railway ends at my 
Pointe au Pic, or “Murray Bay’ as the 
English tourists call it. In 1762, General 
Murray, the Governor of Canada, divided 
the old Seigneury of Malbaie between two 
if his English officers. Nairne received the 
ands west of the Malbaie River, which was 
renamed the ‘Murray’, and Fraser the lands 
o the east. The old Manoir Richelieu (Fig. 


}) was burnt down in 1928, but a huge gabled 
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hotel rose in its place within a year. This is 


the chief point of interest at Murray Bay. 
It is managed by the Canadian National 
Railways, and is unique in its most interest- 
ing collection of hundreds of historic pic- 
tures and maps. These are displayed on the 
walls of the various halls and salons in the 
Manoir (Photo 4). 

If we walk south from the French town of 
Malbaie, we soon cross a little stream and 
pass the old French house shown in Photo 5. 
Along the roadside is a continuous row of 
small French houses, which become most 
picturesque a little to the west. Here at St. 
Joseph an old tannery is placed on the steep 
banks of the Mailloux. After passing the 
golf course we reach Murray Bay proper. 
This is a continuous row of pensions and 
small shops for over a mile on each side of 
the main road. Near the English Church are 
some large gardens containing imposing resid- 
ences, and these are duplicated at the south 
end of the village near the Manoir. The post 
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Right 
Richelieu, a 


Manoir 
hotel at 


Photo 5. The 


modern 


Murray Bay noted for its collec- 


fic 


yn of historical pictures 


office, bank and a large academy are in the 


centre of the town. Here also is the station 
and the large French Church. Stone water- 
ing troughs and a notable number of horses 


and buggies show that we are in a more 
primitive community than much of Canada. 
The shops are largely devoted to the selling 
of rugs and local mementoes. There are six 
of these, the 


food shops, “us well “as three 


and about same number of 


other stores 
and a cinema. 

The wooded slopes rise steeply to the west 
of the the 


residences of the wealthy Canadian 


village, and here are summer 
and 
American residents who come here for the 
fine scenery and the golf year after year. 
The coast is picturesque, but too rocky for 
bathing, though there are large swimming 
baths at the Manoir. Fishing in the hinter- 
the 


menace in the fall, are other attractions of 


land, and freedom from ragweed 


this centre. A large ‘luxury steamer’ calls 
regularly at Pointe au Pic on the route from 
Quebec to Bagotville 
route at 


(in the middle Sague- 
The 
the 


mostly empty, 


nay), calling en Tadoussac. 
village is nearly deserted in 
the 


their owners living in the smaller adjacent 


tourist 


winter; pensions are 
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Left:—Photo 4. An old French 
wooden house at Murray Bay 
north of the golf course 


The artists are not in evidence i 
the 


exploited as a scene of winter sports. Murray 


houses. 


winter, and region has not yet beer 
Bay ranks with Tadoussac as Infantile in 


our Classification. 
Site and Pattern of the ¢ ity of Quebec 


Few cities in the world have a more com 
manding site than Quebec. It lies six hun- 
dred miles west of the entrance of the great 
Gulf of St. Lawrence, where the gulf rather 
suddenly narrows. Here the St. Lawrence 
can be bridged, though salt water extends 80 
miles farther west to Lake St. Peter. At these 
narrows a most picturesque bluff faces the 
ocean. It is really the eastern end of a brick 
shaped portion of the earth’s crust (whicl 


geographers call a horst which has bee 
pushed up during mountain-building move 
ments. This horst is about 300 feet above 
sea-level, two miles wide in the centre, and 
about 7% miles long. The eastern half of th 
horst can be made out in the lowest figure o! 
the stage-diagram given in Fig. 4. The St 


Lawrence valley has been a marked geo 


graphical feature possibly since Ordovicia: 


times, i.e., about 350 million years ago. I 


has been a long-lived depression, between the 





POWN PATTERNS ON THE GULF OF SAINT LAWRENCE 



































Fig. 4. A stage-diagram showing the evolution of the city of Quebec from 1720, through 


1830 and 1900, to 1933. The main features of the crustal block (horst) are shown in the lowest 
liagram. The later areas covered by built-up streets are shown in solid black. 
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ancient Shield and the fold) mountains, 
which time and again have surged upward 
along the site of the \ppalachians. Between 
the two has been an area of lowland, less 
than 20 miles wide, in which younger de- 
posits have at times been laid down, notably 
in the period since the ice age. This depres- 


sion is cracks in the crust 


called faults 


is a sort of grabe n 


bounded by 
and the St. Lawrence lowland 
Le. a depressed block ° 
just the antithesis of the horst which borders 
it on the north 

To the north of the Quebec horst is the 
broad valley of the St 


estuary of this small river has of late years 


Charles, and the 


been converted into a deep-water port for 
the City of Quebec. The St 
three-quarters of a mile wide at the Levis 
half a 


where the great bridge crosses the river five 


Lawrence is 


ferry, but is less than mile wide 
miles west of the city. The steep cliffs of the 
horst have been notched by little coves, and 
of these the Wolfe's 
Cove, up which the British soldiers climbed 
just before the battle of the 


Plains of Abraham on 13th September, 1759. 


most interesting is 


momentous 


Cartier inaugurated the fur trade at 
Quebec in 1535, when he visited the Indian 
village of Stadacona. This seems to have 
been near the present railway station on the 
shores of the St. Charles. He spent two 
winters near Quebec, at St. Roch and Cap 
respectively; but no real French 
settlement 1608, when 
Champlain built his house and stockade. 
This ‘habitation’ 
cliffs of the present Citadel and was the first 
house in the ‘Basse Ville’. In 1663, there 
were about 800 folk living in Quebec, almost 
wholly in the Basse Ville, but, within the 


next half-century, the houses had spread up 


Rouge 
started until about 


was erected under the 


the gap occupied by the Céte de la Mon- 


tagne’ to-day. Some of the fine stone 
buildings which make Quebec the most 


interesting historic town in North America 
date from about this time. Among them are 
the Ursuline Convent, the Hétel Dieu and 
the Seminary. 

By 1770, as the lowest map in the stage- 
diagram (Fig. 4) shows, the town had spread 
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S02 


up to the plateau 200 feet above the Bass 
Ville; and 


situated nearly a mile to the west, where th 


indeed a few buildings wer 
earlier fortifications had been built around 
the end of the century. De Léry erected thi 
main French walls about 1720, but they wer 
of little value in the vital struggle of 1759 
since the British completely defeated the 
French about one mile to the west of th 
fortifications, and the latter were quickly 
vielded. 
By this 
constructed such as the Rue de St. Pierr 
which skirted the cliffs in the Basse Ville 
The Rue St. Louis led to the Plains of 
Abraham, became the 
\llée, and ultimately reached Sillery and 


Cap Rouge. The other main street, the Ru 


time many streets had been 


where it Grande 


St. Jean, passed through the walls of the 
Haute Ville, and 
Foye. This latter was built along the searp 
which bounds the Haute Ville and the horst 


on the north side. Even to-day only three 


became the Chemin St 


roads descend this scarp and enable vehicles 
to reach the low valley of the St. Charles to 
the north of the older part of the city. These 
steep ‘ramp’ roads are labelled 1, 2, 3 in 
the 1900 map. 

About 1771, there were 356 families in the 
Basse Ville and 610 in the Haute Ville 
Timber export became of great importance 
after the British conquest, and the new 
suburb of St. Roch, along the south shore of 
the St. Charles, was largely devoted to this 
industry. By 1830 this was well established, 
as a glance at the map of that date in the 
stage-diagram (Fig. 4) will The 
great walls of Quebec mainly date from 1820 
or thereabouts, and built by the 
British at a cost of about 35 million dollars 


indicate. 
were 


(Blanchard). 

Shipbuilding was a great feature of the 
town’s industry, especially in the decades 
preceding 1860. But about this time the 
development of steel vessels increased 
rapidly, and the wooden ships of Canada 
were in much less demand. However, the 
trade in grain and timber, and the growth of 
small factories (making shoes, etc.) to a 


large extent replaced this loss. 
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POWN PATTERNS ON THE GULF OF 


\s Blanchard points out*, by 1871 there 
ere 42,000 folk out of a total of 59,700 in 
hese new suburbs beyond the walls of the 


Haute Ville. A period of relative stagnation 


lowed. from 1871 to 1901: but thereafter 


e population increased rather rapidly, and 
ere are over 150,000 folk in the city to-day. 


Phe northern suburb of Limoilou’ started 
bout 1905, and is largely inhabited by 
dustrial workers. 

Che upper map in the stage-diagram shows 


black) the 


uses. With considerable spaces, however, 


area covered by close-set 
the city extends far to the west of this area. 
The more important clusters of streets are 
hown by small ‘gridirons’, but scattered 
ouses with large gardens occupy much of 
the intervening region. In general we may 
say that to-day the merchants’ quarter is in 
the Basse Ville, especially near the huge 
ocks constructed mainly around 1890 and 
1930. The largest shops are in the Haute 
Ville, especially in the Rue St. Jean. There 
ire, however, many smaller shops along the 
vhole course of this street, as it extends west 
nd merges in the Rue St. Foye. The offices 
nd legal sections are found mainly along 
the other main avenue of Haute Ville, the 
Rue St. Louis and its extension, the Grande 


Allee 


In this part of the city west of the 


SAINT LAWRENCE 


walls) are most of the folk of English descent. 

Quebec has been termed a city of churches, 
and the modern Catholic foundations are 
numerous and imposing. This is especially 
the case along the Rue St. Foye, where half 
a dozen huge convents, hospitals and allied 
institutions are to be seen in little over a 
mile. In the upper map in the stage-diagram 


Z 
Fig. 4 


HanslOons Ha 


I have indicated where the larger 
are numerous, surrounded, 
as usual, with attractive houses of the Hb 
class. Rows of apartments and semi-detached 
residences are a feature of the Grande 
\llée, especially about half a mile from the 
valls. The quarters of the poorer folk, almost 
exclusively French, are to be found in the 
lowlands near the St. Charles River, and in 
Limoilou. 

It is 
history of the three earliest settlements in 


interesting to compare the later 


Eastern Canada, i.e., Tadoussac, Quebec 
and Montreal. The first had no hinterland, 
and never reached any size. The second was 
the great city of Canada until about 1850, 
when its rival Montreal began rapidly to 
forge ahead, and now has five times the 
population of Quebec. Quebec had the great 
advantage at first of being at the head of 
navigation. The narrowing of the river (the 
word ‘Quebec’ 


origin of the Indian made 
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the waters to the west unsuitable for sailing 
vessels. With the advent of railways, and 
with the deepening of the channel by canals, 
many of the advantages of Quebec were lost. 
the steel 

replaced the 
Moreover, the 


Lake Champlain route from the south was 


This was especially case when 


ships, propelled by steam, 


sailing ships of early days 


more important than any leading directly 
to Quebec. To-day, Quebec is emphatically 
the the 


proportion of English-speakers is insignific- 


French centre mn Canada, since 


ant; and it ts industrially much more im- 
portant than it was a few decades ago. As a 


centre of tourism it has hardly a rival on the 
continent. On the classification used in this 


paper Quebec ranks as a Mature city 


Parr Il 


SETTLEMENTS SOUTH OF THE GULI 


I The Site and Pattern of Ria ere du Loup 


This picturesque town is placed near the 
falls on the Riviére du Loup, about 120 miles 
to the east of Quebec It has a dif- 


ferent pattern from any of the others dealt 


Fig. 5 


within this study, since it is strung along the 
sides of a definite gorge a mile or two inland 
from the coast of the gulf. Here the river 
descends from a broad inland shelf, about 
100 feet above sea-level, by several falls of 
which the largest is sketched in the inset in 


to its estuary on the gulf. Here a small port 


5 Thence it Passes along a“ short yorge 


has developed, from which steam ferries ply 


regularly to the opposite shore at St. Si- 


meon and Tadoussae about 20 miles away 







AL JOURNAL, June 1945 


The history of the town has been writte: 
M. Cimon, and the 
following facts are taken. The name prob 


by from his account 
ably refers to a ship which wintered here i: 
the early days rather than to the prevalence 
of land wolves or sea-wolves loup-marins 
i.e. seals). 


grant in 1673, and a mission was placed her 


about 1683. After the conquest it came into 


the hands of the Governor, James Murray 


and, in 1802, was owned by Alexander Fraser 


of the same family which occupied Murray 
Bay the gulf. These 
descendants of one of Wolfe's Highlanders 


“across I rasers were 


The name was changed to Fraserville in 1850. 


but the old French name ts used exclusively 
to-day. 

In 1765, there were 15 houses in the vi 
The 


and the secon 


lage with a population of 68 people 
first chapel was built in 1792, 
in ISLO. For 


controversy raged as to the position of thi 


many years somewhat of 


first large church, whether it was to be built 


near the ancient chapel, or closer to the 


village which had developed near the river 
Finally th 


‘villagers’ won, and the fine church of St 


and the early trade centres. 


Patrice crowned their efforts (Fig. 35). Sine 
that time the French population has grow! 
so greatly, and the various parishes are s 
that 
later churches of imposing appearance crow! 
the two hills to the southeast 
the town. These 
sented in Photo 6, and the three illustrat: 
the the 


as well iis the devotion of the parishioners 


strung out along the river gorge, tw 


and south 


west of are also repre 


character of French architectur: 


ish churches 
J 


Riviere du | 


Sieur Chesnaye received the first 


Photo 6. The thr 
large French pa 
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church of St 


TOWN PATTERNS ON THE GULF OF SAINT LAWRENCE 


In 1859, the Grand Trunk Railway reach- 
| the town, and ever since it has been an 
portant railway ‘division’, with large 
rkshops for repairing rolling stock just 
ive the falls. It is also the headquarters 
the small Temiscouata Railway to Ed- 
indston. In 1881, the citizens numbered 
166, and to-day they have increased to 
me 8,500. In 1881, a company was formed 
utilize the power of the falls (shown in the 
set, Fig. 5). At first used to produce pulp, 
power is now devoted to the needs of the 
vn and adjacent factories. The power can 
vreatly increased when a further supply 
needed. There are three smaller falls, and 
ese in part supply a furniture factory, a 
ilp-mull, foundry and = the railway 
ichine shops 

\ good view of the present town can be 
btained from the southern plateau near the 
hurch of St 


» the east is the fairly mature valley of the 


Francis (Fig. 5). Immediately 
pper river along which runs the railway 
Phe station is just below, and is reached by a 
cep street flanked by some small shops. In 


the broad valley somewhat to the southeast 


f the station is a large group of machine 
shops F, F, in the map). Across the valley 


s another flat-topped hill, crowned with the 
Ludger. Here another parish 
is cle veloped, like that of St 


the most part composed of small third-class 


Francis, for 


ouses (labelled 3 in the map 

The main street of the town runs parallel 
» the river, well above its west bank. Here 

the chief shops and two of the banks. To 
he west of Lafontaine Street the land 
escends a little to fields, bordered for the 
$f in the 
ap). Just above the main bend in the river 
re the 


bout 60 feet over a nearly vertical cliff of 


ost part by fourth-class houses 
main falls, where the river drops 


imbrian shales and sandstones. Near the 
rshops it is of interest that beds of marine 
hells have been found at a height of 340 feet 
hove sea-level. This is perhaps the highest 
ccurrence of such shells east of Quebec, and 
iows the amount of the submergence during 
Goldthwait 


he factories mentioned earlier have been 


e Pleistocene 


erected below the falls (at F in the nap) ; 
and the large brick Hotel de Ville (TH 
crowns the cliffs just at the main bend of the 
gorge. To the north of this building is the 
parish of St. Patrice with the oldest of the 
three French churches, and with a small 
English church a little to the northeast 
Here is another cluster of shops, and most of 
the official buildings (such as the Palais de 
Justice and the hospital) and several banks 
and shops. Two large hotels are placed at 
the foot of the hill, where the main cross- 
road, named after Fraser, runs along the 
edge of the coastal plain. 

Riviere du Loup is situated in the midst of 
a rather wide area of favourable farming 
country, and there is still a good deal of 
lumbering in the vicinity. With tts water 
power and its position on a railway junction, 
it has naturally attracted the attention of 
manufacturers, as already noted. Its pattern 
is rather unusual, since it consists of four 
units strung out along the river gorge 

The railway station was built some dis- 
tance to the south of the early centre of the 
town, no doubt with a view to crossing the 
gorge easily. The industries have been placed 
on the cheaper lowland near the river, and 
these have led to the development of the 
workers’ houses nearby. It is one of the 
features of hvdro-electric power that factory 
sites can be chosen well away from the 
actual falls. In the days of crude water- 
wheels the mill had to be fairly close to the 
whereas to-day the 


actual fall, power 


cables of even a small station can supply 
power anywhere within several miles. Thus 
the somewhat conflicting elements in the 
growth of the town have produced four 
centres on different levels, a pattern which 
similar ‘falls town’ at 
Quebec 


These four units are the three parishes with 


is paralleled by a 
Shawinigan (100 miles west. of 
their large churches, and the fourth unit 
including the main shops and the power 
station which links the others. Riviere du 
Loup has a fairly defined zone of factories 
and a rather ill-defined series of houses and 
shop zones. It may be placed in the .1doles- 


cent class. 
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Fig. 6. A block diagram of 
the peninsula of Gaspé 
looking southward from 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence 
The 500 and 1,000 


feet contours are indicated 











(, Tou ws and Village Yon thre ( oast ot Gas pe 


| have drawn a special block diagram of 


the peninsula of Gaspé to show the structure 
of this the 


Dominion. In Fig. 6 we are supposed to be 


very interesting section of 
looking to the south, directly at the most 
picturesque part of the region. The plateau- 
like character of the northern part ts well 
brought out. The highest points near Mt. 
4,160 feet 


mwneous rocks which have resisted erosion a 


Cartier are formed of hard 
little more than have the ancient Palaeozoic 
rocks the Shick- 
shocks. It will be noticed that the divide is 
the the 


southern, hence there are steep slopes on the 


build up most of 


which 


much nearer northern shore than 


northern shores and much gentler slopes on 
the southern shores. 
Marsouis and 


In two places, Le., near 
Cloridorme (Fig. 6) ‘the plateau almost 


overhangs the sea. Here, clearly there is no 
room for agricultural development, and the 
scenery is correspondingly wilder. Indeed, 
just east of Marsouis, cliffs of a height of a 
Photo 


reached 


thousand feet are washed by the sea 
this 


within a distance of one mile of the sea, and 


10). In general height is not 


in some places (notably at the mouths of the 


main rivers) there is a much greater margin 


of low land. For instance, at St. Anne and 
Madeleine the 


thousand-foot contour has 


Fig. 7. A diagram of the topography in the 
vicinity of Matane looking to the east, and 
showing a conspicuous terrace 


Here. 
and at Mont Louis and Cap Chat for some 


receded about four miles from the sea 


what similar reasons, there is a_ greater 
development of farm lands. 

The ancient French method of subdividing 
the land is still in evidence along this coast 
A zone of about a mile and a quarter wide is 
marked off parallel to the coast. This is 
divided into extremely narrow strips, about 
150 feet wide, running at right angles to th 
coast, and to the main road of the region 
Usually the southern ends of these strips 
reach up toward the plateau, and are of very 
little use for anything but wood-lots. All 
crops must be grown at the northern end of 
a strip. 

The little town of Matane at the end of the 


local railway illustrates many of the features 


Fig. 7). It is situated 


of a Gaspé settlement 





































to 7. The broad low 
illey at Matane, looking 
the southeast. The large 
rch is at the left centre 
a sawmill at the right 





the mouth of a river of the same name, 


ich has cut a broad valley in the ancient 


cks of the region. The estuary has been 


rowned by the rise of waters, since the 
elting of the lee Cap. But there have been 
pward joggles of the crust, due to the 
removal of the weight of the tee, and the 
radual approach of the crust to a state of 


This last 


cated by the remarkable series of terraces 


juilibrium phenomenon is in- 


rr elevated shore-lines) visible all along the 
\ well-marked terrace about 80 
\ shore 


irrent from east to west has piled up sand 


Hispe shore 


feet above the sea is shown in Fig 7 


nd gravel across the drowned valley (or ria 


nd produced a very typical bar, which the 


French eall a barachois. Furthermore, Ma- 
ne has several large sawmills supplied by 
mber brought down vw river from le 

| ht d tl f tl 


rests of the interior. 

Matane has a much more elaborate pat- 
tern of settlement than the little villages next 
to be discussed. There is the usual main road 

inning parallel to the coast, with a rather 
ose series of wooden houses as we approach 
he town. There is the usual large church, 
hich in Matane is adorned by an enormous 


iss On the facade The river is not crossed 





















but inland where the ria is 


The the 


station and the sawmills has led to the devel- 


at the bar, 


narrower. presence of railway 


opment of several cross-streets which lead 
from the main road toward the terrace on 
the The 


shops and official buildings are to be found 


southwest side of the ria. main 
near the bridge on the west side 

The country is relatively low inland, and 
here an important road to Amaqui and 
Campbellton ascends the river to the south- 
ward. There is no other road vet c¢ mpleted 
across Gaspé, and indeed this Amaui road 
bounds the peninsula rather than crosses it 
Fig. 5). The harbour is shallow and kept 
open by dredging, and much of the water 
within the bar is covered with a boom of 
logs. The town contains only a few hundred 
inhabitants, and belongs to the Juvenileclass 

From Matane | journeyed by the public 
bus right around Gaspé to Campbellton. At 
times this bus consisted of a Buick ear, with 
two fixed seats and a folding seat, vet sixteen 
passengers managed to crowd therein. I saw 
no normal tourist traffic during my _ visit 
at the end of August, 1942. Each day the 


bus carried me about 50 miles. and then it 


and quite acceptable to me 


Was necessary 




















8. A sketch map of the 
inity of St. Anne des 
nts (north Gaspé) showing 

broad area of low coastland 
i/] the important buildings in 

village are shown, but a 
zen of the smaller houses 

omitted 



























o wait 20 hours for the next stage of the 
journeys 

To the east of Matane the road for the 
most part runs on one of the terraces, usually 
about 50 feet above the sea. The lowland 
varies from about one-quarter of a mile to a 
mile wide, but in places there are several 
terraces one above the other, though at 
times the road descends to the actual coast. 
The houses mostly have stoops, often with- 
out rails, and are usually two stories high, 
built of wood, square in plan, and unpainted 
\ small village of less than a hundred houses 
often contains a fine church, usually promin- 
ently placed on a headland. There are rarely 
nv trees or gardens around the houses 

The largest of the villages for a good many 
mniles is Ste. Anne des Monts, whose chief 
features are given in the map (Fig. 8 
Here, as at Matane, the settlement has 
grown up at the mouth of a large river 
Indeed, the R. Ste. Anne ts one of the largest of 






Cap Grand Anse near Riviére Madeleine, show 


ing typical Gaspé houses. Note the motor fishing 


boats on the bay 


the northern rivers, and has a peculiarh 
zigzag course for about 40 miles. Its estuary 
has been drowned, and there is the usu: 
bar at the mouth, which, however, is not 
used by the road. The shore here is relatively 
flat for about half a mile back from the sea 
and is covered with fields of grass or oats 
The main road is close to the beach, and 
seems in places to run on a ridge or beac! 
with swampy ground in the rear. There is 
large church with twin steeples, flanked by ; 
convent, hospital, and two large schools 
Just behind the town are two active sawmills 
which account for most of the activity i 
the district. Along the slopes of the wooded 
hills behind the town four terraces ar 
rather prominent. 

In the map I have added the character of 
the shops, so as to give a clear picture of th 
anatomy of a Gaspe village. There was 
fair-sized steamer at the wharf taking timber 
aboard at the time of my visit. A leading 
citizen of Ste. Anne (M. Henri Roy) has very 
kindly sent me a note dealing with life in the 
little town. He tells me that the pioneers 
came from the parishes to the west about 100 
vears ago. They made a living by fishing, 
hunting, and some farming. The two former 
industries are of much less Importance now 


and farming and sawmilling are the chief 


Fig. 9. Diagram of 
the site of Mont 
Louis, showing the 
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village built mainly 
on the bar. The dot 
ted areas are flat 
farmlands on the 
floor of the ‘canyor 
(see also Photo 8 


Fig. 10. Diagram o! 
the site of Madeleines 
showing the villag« 
built mainly on th: 
20-foot terrace. In 
tials indicate th 
three hotels, th: 
store, wharf an 
garage. 
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8. Looking west to the deep valley at 
nt Louis 


v1 


terests. It is the second town in_ the 

intv of Gaspe, and is the natural and 
Hicial centre for the western portion of this 
f About two-fifths of the 


ported to Montreal, while the rest 


e area timber is 
LOoecs, 
the most part, to England. Some of the 
to the United States, but 
st goes across the gulf to Trois-Riviéres 


to Port Alfred Saguenay 


ilpwood Is sent 


The best scene rv begins to the east of Ste. 
\ rie 


until it almost overhangs near Marsouis. 


Gradually the plateau approaches the 


Phe canvon-like valleys are very impressive. 
Their flat floors and steep walls give them 
« resemblance to glacial (or “UU sec- 
valleys, but I think that this is mis- 
ding. The flat floor is due, I believe, to the 
nfilling by silt, ete., when the sea was some- 


vhat higher, and is an indication of a recent 


elevation of the land rather than evidence of 


er-deepening by glacier action. Anse 
Pleureuse near Mont Louis shows such a 


pseudo-glacial’ valley. 
Phe landscape around Mont Louis appears 


9. The same features appear as at 


Photo 9. The village of Made- 
eine in north Gaspé, looking 

the east. It exhibits charac- 
teristic French houses on 
hree terraces (labelled A, 


C) 
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Photo 10. Some of the finest coast scenery along 
the Gaspé coast near Marsouis, looking to the 


east 
tos ( rtesy sf = He 


Matane, Ste. Anne and Madeleine, but here 
the 


a fairly 


the village is mainly situated on bar 
itself. 
large hotel, together with six shops of various 


kinds. A 


to the bar, but it was out of order on my 


Here there is a chureh and 


covered bridge crosses the river 
visit, and the coach used the old road round 
the 


the estuary. There is a sawmill near 
mouth of the 
scattered over the flat floor of the steep- 
Photo 8). To the east the road 


has been built on the terrace, about 50 feet 


latter, and many farms 


sided valley 


above the sea: and seattered farm houses 


fringe it for a mile or two as shown in the 
diagram. 

The next village is Madeleine, whose main 
10. There is 


important lighthouse at the mouth of the 


features are given in Fig an 


big river, but the village is built on a terrace 
the 


there is no church at 


estuary. Curiously, 
Madeleine, and the 


walk two miles to the next 


some way from 
habitants must 
service. There are three 
Madeleine Photo 
built on the 


village to attend 
well-defined terraces at 


9), and most of the houses are 




























middle terrace about 20 feet above the sea. 
\longside a low cliff to the east are 


houses containing the post office and the 


small 


telegraph station. It is well to note that 
small as Madeleine is, it 


portant as any of the settlements which 


is about as im- 


occur, at intervals of about five miles, along 
this coast Mont Louis and Fox 
River. Both Madeleine and Mont Louis are 
in the Infantile stage 


between 


Eastward of Madeleine are the fishing 
grounds, and a score of small boats were 
visible (anchored a mile or two off shore 
from many of the small settlements here- 
abouts. At Grand 


the coast for ten miles or so, and later turns 


Etang the road leaves 


inland at the small town of Fox River to 
cross the narrow “end” of Gaspé Peninsula. 
The town of Gaspé is very much larger than 
anv which we have just considered, but it 
was an important war hase, and I did not 
attempt any survey 

The famous scenery around Percé is due 
to the 
Graspe An 


faulted topography of this part of 


clongated strip of resistant 








Photo ll. The 
Percé, with the cave or 
arch in the cliffs of the 
Percé Rock appearing 

the background 


village of 


Cap Gros Mor 
eight miles east 
Mont Louis, show 
the folded Pala 


zoic strata 


Devonian rock has been thrust up along the 
coast, and the end of this forms Percé Rock 
It is 2,100 feet long, 300 feet wide and 288 
feet high. The well-known arch is 60 feet 
high (Photo 11 In the days of the early 
settlers there were two such arches, but on 
has collapsed. At low tide the rock is joined 
to the mainland by a sandbar. The dip of 
the rocks is nearly vertical so that the cliffs 
are almost unscalable. Large colonies of 
herring gulls and cormorants nest on the 
top of the rock 

The south shore of Gaspé is somewhat 
monotonous beyond Percé. The country is 
nearly flat, with a steep drop of ten to thirty 
feet at water's edge. The land fringing tlu 
sea is Cleared for a mile or so from the shor 
and behind the farms are the forests whic! 
have altered very little since pioneer days 
The French villages strike one as rather bare, 
and a square box-like house of two stories 
is usual. As we proceed to the west it 
interesting to see new types of houses ent 
ing the picture. At first a central gable wi 
anellat the back (as at B in inset, Fig. 11 
































































FOWN PATTERNS ON THE GULF OF SAINT LAWRENCE 
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Fig. 11. A generalized map of the town of New Carlisle. Inset are four sketches showing types of 
houses found in the southeast of Gaspé 
makes its appearance as an addition to the the bay. This often adds many miles to the 
simpler square box type (which is shown at journey, as near Douglastown, Barachois 
\). Then an extra block is added to the and Chandler. Near Newport the racks for 
ther, usually en échelon at one corner; often drying fish are much in evidence, with the 
there are two such additions (as shown in the — small peaked hoods which cover the racks at 
set at C). In the vicinity of New Carlisle, night. 
the type sketched at D was to be observed, My last rapid survey in the Gaspé region 
vhere a short passage links the buildings. was made at New Carlisle (Fig. 11). Here the 
Most of the small bays are crossed by pattern of the town is quite different from 
indbars, which are much larger than those that shown in my previous Gaspé surveys 
the north coast. At Barachois, as the The streets are arranged in a gridiron, and 
ame implies, the village is built largely on the houses are surrounded with gardens 
the bar. Usually the south coast railway containing large trees. There are also av- 
which reaches to Gaspé) makes use of these — enues of trees along the main street. All this 
rs, but the main road has to travel around seems to suggest a different outlook among 
} hoto 12. A view in the centre of 
e rince Edward Island, looking 


ithwest from Wiltshire 
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the English settlers, for this is an English 
‘inclusion’ among the dominant French 
settlements. New Carlisle was one of the 
few places founded hereabouts by the 
Loyalists around 1783. It is stated by J. M. 
Clarke in his charming book The Gasp 
Yale, 1935) that Governor Hamilton spent 
£80,000 to establish this town as a refuge 
for the emigrants from the States. 

There is a quaint picture of New ¢ arlisle 
given in Pye’s Canadian Scenery of 1866. 
There were then about 200 folk in the vicin- 
itv, which ts, | should think, more than live 
there now. At that time there was already 
a Town Hall and a Court House of stone, 
two hotels and five shops. The present con- 
dition of this pretty little town is shown in 
my survey (Fig. 11). There is a wharf at 
the east end of the town, where also are the 
two rather large hotels. There are three 
churches, a bank and a wireless station. At 


the western end is an office connected with 


the supply of power in the district. Four 
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Fig. 12. A survey of Charlottetown showing also the limits of close-set houses in 1863 and 1878 
The figures refer to the class of residence. Areas with better-class houses are ruled. Inset is 
map of the drowned valleys forming the harbour 





cafés, three stores, three garages and a few 
other small shops complete the picture The 
railway station is on the shore, and a large 
expanse of rough grass separates the railway 
from the lagoon and coast to the southwest 
\ few large residences have been built amid 
the trees at the northeast corner of the 
town, but the other houses on the cross- 
streets are mostly of the third or fourth 
class. Much of the activity of the town would 
appear to depend on the summer automobile 
trafic. The town ts in the Juvenile stage of 


evolution. 
Hl. Site and Pattern of Charlottetown 


From the mainland at Cape Tormentine 
the steam ferry carries a large part of the 
train across the nine-mile straits to Borden 
on Prince Edward Island. This is quite a 
different landscape from most of what we 
have been considering. The whole island is 
farmed, but in a somewhat diversified 


pattern, so that it does not, for instance, in 





























Photo 13. Early wooden houses in the northeast 
urter of Charlottetown (class 4 


the least resemble the closely settled plains 
of Lowa. Though no point reaches 500 feet, 
vet the scenery ts characterized by innumer- 
ible mature valleys. Hedges are abundant, 
ind lines of pine trees grow along farm 
boundaries. A view across the island near its 
centre appears in Photo 12. It is about 50 
miles from Borden to Charlottetown. 
The island was probably discovered by 
Cartier in June, 1534, but it was not till a 
century later that Champlain placed it on 
his map of 1634, giving a very correct outline 
to the crescent island. In 1650 or there- 
thouts, Denys first exploited the coal of 
Cape Breton, and received a grant of the 
island, but it is not certain if he made any 
use of it. It was not till 1718 that some 
\cadian emigrants temporarily settled in the 
Isle of St. Jean, as it was called. In 1760, 
when it was formally ceded to the English, 
it contained over 4,000 inhabitants. After 
the practice of those days the land was now 
granted to a group of English and Seottish 
people, most of whom never left Great 


Britain. In 1770, it was separated from Nova 


Photo 15. A fine mansion at the west end of 
Richmond Street, Charlottetown 


\ 
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park in Rochford Square 


Scotia, but the present hame was not given 
until 1799. 

The first settlement near Charlottetown 
Was on Rocky Point (inset in Fig. 12), 
where a small fort was erected to protect 
Port La Joie. Here, in 1728, there were log 
houses for 115 settlers. By 1752, the number 
had fallen to 38 persons, and, in 1758, over 
two thousand of the French settlers in the 
island were deported to France. In 1764, a 
general survey of the island was made, and 
Captain Holland reported as follows (War- 
burton’s History, p. 125): “The capital, 
called Charlottetown, is proposed to be on a 
point of the (Hillsborough) Harbour; as 
being one of the best, and nearly a centrical 
part of the Island, it has the advantage of 
easy communication with the interior by 
means of three fine rivers.” A later report 
dated October, 1768, describes some of the 
earliest buildings. “One was a_ dwelling- 
house 56 by 26 feet, one story, clapboarded, 
with two ovens, six fireplaces and a cellar 
The other was the same size, clapboarded, 


and shingled, and was used as a_ store.” 


Photo 16. The Provincial Building in Charlotte 
town in which Federation was decided upon 


in 1864 


Photo 14. Typical wooden houses (class 3) in 
Charlottetown, on the west side of the little 
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Fig. 13. A diagram of the 
| functional zones in Char 
lottetown, somewhat gen 
eralized. They illustrate 
the regular arrangement in 
a town in equilibrium 
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1771 


revised plan of the town. 


Warburton also 


dealing with the 
The town lots were to be 84 hy 120 feet, and 


quotes a report of 


the five principal streets were to be 100 feet 
in breadth 

In Fig. 12 the plan of the city of to-day ts 
charted. It has been built on a promontory 


mothe side of the trident-shaped 


Phis 


where rises to fifty feet, but slopes gradually 


north 


estuary (see inset promontory no- 


from the centre to the bay \ minor cape to 
the west was set apart for a park, and con- 
House. The 
streets were Queen and Great George 
ing to the Richmond 
and Grafton. In the central square the chief 
built To-day we 


Building (Photo 


16), where Federation was agreed upon, in 


tains Government four main 


wharve s crossed by 


government offices were 


see the large Provincial 


the centre, with the Law Courts to the east, 
and the post office and market on the west. 
Phe checkerboard pattern was carried out 
improvement was to 


rut hlessly . but one 


arrange for four small parks, which are 
shown dotted on the plan. One of the parks 
is illustrated in Photo 14 

One of the 


(Charlottetown has been referred to earlier. 


most interesting features of 
It is the stationary character of the popula- 
tion of both the province and the capital. 
Hence we may suppose that the city has long 


reached a state of equilibrium, undisturbed 
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by the overlapping of residential zones which 
is so marked a feature in most cities of the 
Old World. By the vear 18653, the houses 
extended over the whole checkerboard, but 
no further: and there is very little chang 
since 1863 except near the railway station 
1945) little 


visible in eighty vears, except in the growth 


Even to-day later change is 
of a suburb of first and second-class houses 
along the northern fringe of the city 

I have attempted to classify the zones in 
this old-established city, and my conclusions 
are given in Fig. 13. In the centre is the block 
of administrative buildings. Closely sur 
this, Richmond 


Street, are the legal and professional offices 


rounding and mainly in 
Clustered along the central parts of Queen 
and Grafton Streets are the more important 
stores, built of brick, and usually three or 
four stories in height. Outside of this zone is 
a zone of wooden shops of less importance, 
which are also found in George Street. The 
churches have almost all developed 
in a belt which includes the four parks 


Outside this again, and about one-third of a 


mans 


mile from the centre, is a belt of large schools. 

As is usually the case, the original houses 
within the city have declined in status, and 
are now mainly of third-class character. The 
better houses are naturally found toward the 
park, and in the higher land to the north- 
northeast. The wharves and the 


west and 








FOWN PATTERNS ON 


tilway areas have attracted the factories 
nd the poorer houses. This tends to give us 
zone of better dwellings about one mile 
way from the centre of the city. For various 
easons Institutions such as jails, hospitals, 
ace tracks, ete., 
wvond those so far enumerated. During the 


are found in an outer zone 


ist seven censuses the population of Char- 
ittetown has been as follows: 1881, 11,500; 
11,400; 1901, 12,100; 1911, 11,200; 
1921, 12,200; 1931, 12,800; and 1941, 14,400. 


The changes in the character of the town 


S91, 


re illustrated in the sketches and photo- 
Fig. 14 


t the left we see the official post office as it 


graphs given in this memoir. In 
ippeared from 1780 onward. It was erected 
close to the shore on Water Street, and torn 
down in 1834. On the right in the same Fig. 
I4 is a sketch of the main houses and shops 
if the ity near the junction of Queen and 
Grafton Streets in 1870. (These are based on 
llustrations in the Prince Edward Island 
Vagazine for 1899-1900). The four photo- 
graphs, 13, 14, 15, 16, show various buildings 
The 


an ¢ arly 


still visible in’ the city. one-story 


vooden cottage illustrates type 


Fig. 14. Sketches of old buildings in Charlottetown 
Queen's Square 


rmer shops in 


shows fc 


THE GULF OF SAINT LAWRENCE 


which survives in a street near the station. 
The two-story wooden house under the trees 
Rochford 


Square, with St. James Church in the back- 


is representative of those on 
ground. The fine mansion in the third photo 
has been at times the home of the Lieuten- 
ant-Governor, and is situated on the shore 
at the west end of Richmond Street. The last 
photo shows the historic building in which 
Federation was agreed upon in 1864. It is a 
pleasing official 
architecture. The city is in the Karly Mature 


example of Renaissance 
stage of evolution. 

I have now completed my survey of a 
number of typical settlements around the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence. The towns are clas- 
sified in a simple fashion, and samples of all 
the stages in evolution from the Jnfantile 
to the Mature can be studied by the reader. 
but 


others are 


French influences are dominant, some 


towns are while 


stagnant. It is hoped that this study of the 


progressing 


sites of some of the earliest settlements in the 
Dominion will be followed by others dealing 
with other quite different illustrations of the 


various features of Canadian urban geography. 


that on the right 
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Left:—A CFPU production crew shoots a fa: 

bit of action during the filming of “Smoke 
f Battle 

Below: Recording last-minute activity pre 

ceding signal for smoke screen 


Above:—As Canadian infantrymen sweer 


under cover of protecting smoke, CFPU 
man right records the action 




















ypical of a CFPU produc- 
»n crew “‘on location” is 
his team, which made the 
icture ‘Smoke of Battle”. 
eft to right: Sgt. Allan 
Stone, film cutter; infantry 
fficer in charge of troops 
ised in picture; Capt. Geo 
Noble, cameraman; Capt 
Joe Peck (wearing ear 
infantry officer 
1ttached as technical 
1dviser; Major Gordon 
Sparling, producer, and 
Lieut. Howard Smith 
tirector 


phones) 


History in the Taking 



















Some Notes About The 
Canadian Army Film & Photo Unit 


by JON FARRELL 


_ SITUATION looked very grim 


for a force of Canadian infantrymen fight- 
ing, with tank support, in Ortona, Italy, on 
1943. The town 


was partly cleared, but the Germans were 


the morning of December 27, 


fighting doggedly for every street and every 
house. It was a matter of touch and go. 

\ troop of tanks 
along one of the streets. With them was a 


was inching its way 
soldier carrving a moy ie camera and tripod. 
Suddenly they came under point-blank fire 
from a German anti-tank gun position. As 
the tanks ducked for cover behind nearby 
buildings the man on foot proceeded ahead 
of them, seeking a suitable vantage point 
for pictures. He found a spot to his liking, 
then calmly set up the camera, adjusted the 
lens. 

From their cover the tank men watched 
his unhurried, deliberate movements, which 
suggested that he might have been prepar- 
nothing more alarming than 


ing to “shoot” 


i giant panda at the zoo, or a honeymoon- 





the 


tank commander opened his hatch and, with 


ing couple at Niagara Falls. Amazed, 
his own camera, took a picture of the movie 
cameraman in action. 

In another moment the tissue at that par- 
ticular spot was no longer in doubt. The 
anti-tank gun was silenced, the enemy posi- 
tion overrun. The Canadians pushed on to 
clear the rest of Ortona. 

The young man with the tripod was the 
Canadian Army Film and Photo Unit's Sgt. 
Jack Stollery, 27, of St. Thomas, Ontario. 


For coolness under fire at Ortona, and on 


similar oceasions, he was awarded the Miul- 
itary Medal. 
Stollery’s citation reads, in part: His 


the forward troops in 


moments of great danger 


appearance with 
Was In no 
small way responsible for bolstering their 
morale.” 
Another CFPI 


action throughout 


cameraman who filmed 
the Sicilian Italian 


campaigns was Sgt. Jimmy Campbell. He 


and 
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subsequently accompanied the Canadian 
troops into Normandy. To-day you may 
find a grave in a meadow near Caen, marked 
with a white cross and the inseription 
“K538057 Sgt. James Campbell 
Canadian Army”. He was killed by a mortar 
bomb as he operated his camera; but the 
film was undamaged and eventually it be- 
came part of the deathless story on celluloid 
which tells of the Canadians’ role in the de- 
cisive victories at Caen. 

There is another small plot near the beach 
at Anzio, Italy. It is the grave of Lieut 
Terry Rowe, CFPU “still” photographer. 
Rowe was killed also while on the job. With 
him when the shell burst close by was Capt. 
Colin MeDougall, cameraman and director. 
Capt. McDougall was badly wounded but 
is back now with CFPU on the Western 
Front in Europe. 

When Allied forces made their attack on 
Walcheren Island, one of the enemy strong- 
points menacing the approach to Antwerp, 
cameraman Sgt. Lloyd Millon was in a Cana- 
dian assault boat which took a direct hit 
from a German shore battery. There is no 
grave or cross to mark the scene of Sgt 
Millon’s last assignment. He is just listed 
officially as “missing, presumed killed”. 

The foregoing incidents help explain why 
the Canadian Film and Photo Unit’ has 
secured some of the best pictorial records 
of this or any other war. They also indicate 
that lens lugging in the front line, while it 
may not be the toughest job in the army, 
is “no pienic’’. It calls, however, for attri- 
butes other than mere courage. 

The good cameraman or director ts first 
of all a trained soldier. He carries small arms 
and he knows how to use them if he has to 
He is also a combination of technical expert, 
roving reporter, salesman and diplomat. Im- 
mediate peril is just one of his occupational! 
hazards. His job does not always take him 
within range of shot and shell. In the course 


Typical of front-line moviemen who keep Cana 
dian newspapers supplied with up-to-the-minute 
war pictures (top to bottom): Sgt. W. R. Sherwood 
Kamloops, B.C.; Sgt. L. G. Clarke, Moncton 
N.B.; ond Sgt. L. E. Weekes, Vancouver, B.C. 














if a day’s work he ts likely to have dealings 
vith every rank from private to field mar- 
shal, and a supply of “know how” or savoir 
mre 1s just as essential to securing good 
netures as Is a properly focused lens on the 
imera. 

“The work of the film director and the 

imeraman in the army often involves about 

wenty-five per cent actual ‘shooting’ and 
seventy-five per cent knowing how to ‘win 
friends and influence people’, says Capt 
George Noble, a member of CFPU since its 
nceeption, and prior to that a professional! 
cameraman for many vears in civilian life 

“Getting good results demands tact, pi 
tience, a quick eve and a ready wit \ll 
our men have these qualities, at least in 
some measure. They know that a good 
approach, a courteous attitude, a brisk and 
skilled handling of their equipment can mean 
all the difference between a dull, routine bit 
of film and a fresh, lively sequence.” 

It is probable that CFPU cameramen and 
directors know more, in a general way, about 
army organization, equipment and personnel 
than do any other group of men in uniform 
Every commanding officer has a detailed 
knowledge of the work of his own particular 
formation, but he has neither time nor Op- 
portunity to learn much about other branches 
of the service. Film crews have a chance, 
literally, to study the whole picture 

\ camera unit may be assigned, for in- 
stance, to make a film about tanks. There 
may be several different “angles” to the 
story the operation of tanks in battle, their 
maintenance and repair, the matter of anti- 
tank weapons, how tanks are destroved 
from the air. To secure the film the director 
consults experts in a number of separate 
nits, and when the job is completed he and 
lis cameramen are pretty well informed on 
the subject of tanks 


jome of the finest pictorial records to come out 
f this or any other war have been credited to 

CFPU. Four of the top-ranking Canadian 
ensmen who have helped in this enviable 
1chievement (top to bottom): Lieut. H. G 
Aikman, Grandview, Man.; Sgt. K. B. Dougan 
Jrillia, Ont.; Sgt. R. H. C. Angelo, Iroquois Falls 
Int., and Sgt. Harry Clements 






















































Left:—Lieut. Terry F. 
Rowe, of Winnipeg, tal- 
ented still” photog- 
rapher, whose loss is 
still mourned by the 
CFPU. Terry died on the 
Anzio beachhead 


Right: A CFPU cam- 
era crew prepares for 
action during Army 
manoeuvres some- 
where in England 
Quick eyes, trained 
minds, and the 
ability to make 
lightning decisions 
are essential 














In a quiet meadow near Caen these CFPU members, Sgt. Alan Grayston 
Lieut. Geo. Cooper, and Sgt. Jack Stollery, pay silent homage to the memory 
of Sgt. Jimmy Campbell, killed by a mortar bomb as he operated his camera 
in the thick of the fighting. 


To the Western Front via Sicily and Italy came Capt. Colin McDougall 
veteran cameraman-director of the CFPU. 


Centre:—First Allied photographer to land on French soil, Sgt. Dave 

Reynolds of the CFPU trained as a paratrooper, strapped his movie camera 

= his back and dropped into Normandy from the skies. He is now back in 
‘anada 





Right: Atop one of 
the Unit’s vehicles 
Capt. Noble lines up 
his sights fora high 
angle action shot 
Kibitzing, is Major 
Jack McDougall, 
director and produc- 
tion expert. Both are 
original members of 


the CFPU 














On D-Day he “scooped the field”. Sgt. Bill Grant’s movie film of the actual 
landings were first back in London by several hours—first in New York by 
a full day. Later wounded, he returned to Canada to recuperate 


Cameraman Sgt. Jimmy Campbell, killed in action a few days after this 
picture was taken, lighting a cigarette for an aged milkman of newly- 
liberated Caen 








Left-—As Sgt. G. D. Petty 
rounded this ruin, fighting 
broke out down the street 
Within a few seconds hi 
camera was whirring, and an 
other Holland battle sequen: 

was preserved on film. 


Above:—Sgt. Weekes, cameraman, fills 
in a spare hour working on a cartoor 
for the Canadian Army newspaper 
Maple Leaf 


Left:—Under shelltire himself, a movie 
cameraman of the CFPU trains his len 

on Cap Gris Nez, recording on film the 
heavy bombardment which preceded 
its capture by Canadians 


Below:—Since the assault craft from 
which he was filming the attack or 
Walcheren Island in the Scheldt Estu 
ary disintegrated under a direct hit 
from an enemy battery, Sgt. Lioyd 
Millon, centre, movieman of CFPU, has 
been listed as ‘‘missing, presumed 
killed”. With him when this picture 
was taken were four British Army 
cameramen 








So it goes with every activity of the army, 
And it hard 


understand why few Canadians overseas 


training or in action. is not 


e so widely known among army personnel 





are a score or so of men in CFPU. 

Phe Film and Photo Unit was established 

September, 1941, as a part of the Army 
Pubhe Relations Branch. 


ents of any unportance relative to Cana- 


Since then few 
an troops in Britain or in’ Europe have 
escaped the unit’s omnipresent lenses. 
For nearly two vears CFPU was mainly 
concerned with recording the various aspects 
of the army traming programme. Not until 


the invasion of Sicily in 1948 were the cam- 


eramen able to train their viewfinders on 
scenes of actual combat \ cumera crew, 
headed by Capt Alastair Fraser, went 





ashore with the first wave of invasion troops. 


One of the movie men, Sgt. Alan Grayston, 


an L.C.I. 


first assault craft to “touch down”. Grayston 


was aboard which was almost the 
ctually had to wait for a while, crouching 
with his camera under occasional cross fire, 
intil the main body of troops reached the 
beach. The film he obtained then included 
some of the best footage “shot™ by any 
\lhed cameraman on that operation, and 

was given world-wide newsreel distribu- 
thon 


both 


WVasilon 


for pictorial coverage, 
“still, of 


Provisions 


ovie and Canadian 


Right, top to bottom 


yt. Sherwood “‘shoots” a German wall sign 


which reads ‘‘Cameras Are Forbidden” 


Sgt. Bill Cox enjoys an informal chat with Maj.- 
3en. R. F. L. Keller, C.B.E., who commanded an 
saultdivision during pre-invasion manoeuvres. 
1ter, at Falaise, Cox was machine-gunned, and 
eturned to Canada to convalesce 


Stills’ taken by Capt. F. L. Dubervill, shown 
ere in a Normandy dugout, were the first ‘‘on 
ore” invasion pictures to reach the United 
<ingdom. Radioed to New York, they were five 
urs ahead of the first ‘still’ pictures from 
inited States photographers 


he young man with his arm in a sling is Sgt 
ck Stollery, M.C., much-wounded ciné camera- 
in of CFPU. He won the M.C. for the example 

set by his extraordinary coolness while 
ming close-up battle sequences in Italy. 
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forces on D-Day were thorough and elabor- 
ate; so it was not merely by chance and 
good fortune that CFPU turned in a_per- 
formance which, in a number of respects, 
surpassed those of other Allied picture units. 
Here are some “firsts” with which it was 
generally credited 
Sgt. Dave Reynolds, who had been 
trained as a paratrooper for this particular 
assignment, dropped into Normandy with 
his camera—the first Alhed cameraman 
to land on French soil 
Set. ©. E. Ross was the first Allied 
cameraman to set foot ashore with the 
sea-borne invaders 
Set. Bill Grant’s movie film of the ac- 
tual landings “scooped” the field by being 
the first back in London by several hours 
and the first to reach New York by 24 
hours 
“Stills” taken by Capt. F. L. Dubervill 
were the first “on shore” pictures to arrive 
back in the United Kingdom. Radioed to 
New York, they were there some five 
hours ahead of the first “stills” from 
American photographers 
CFPU photographs were given most 
prominent display in all London news- 
papers on D Plus 1 and D Plus 2 
The excitement among Allied forces’ public 
relations people in London when this first 
film from Normandy was screened for the 
censors at SHAEF’S “Theatre A” can well 
be imagined. One of the CFPU officers who 
was there deseribed the occasion in these 
words 
“The theatre was packed with a lot of 
senior American officers, the censors and our 
own representatives. We sat through three 
or four thousand feet of rather dull stuff 
having to do mainly with preparations for 
embarkation. Then came Sergeant Grant's 
material. It was good—damned good! All 
through the theatre you could hear people 
whispering and muttering with = surprise. 
When it was all over there was much excite- 
ment and planning as to how to get the 
film to the United States in the quickest 
way possible.” 


And finally, CFPU film on the invasion 
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provided the “climax shots” for all of th 
five British newsreels released in London o1 
the first Sunday after D-Day. In this re 
gard it should be noted that CFPU movi 
material is immediately available to the 
(American newsreel companies and to th 
National Film Board of Canada, whicl 
makes frequent use of it in its regular feature 
productions. [t is also at the disposal of the 
British Ministry of Information, for use in 
special short films produced by MOLL. and 
circulated from time to time in- many 
European countries, liberated or otherwise 

Incidentally, the original strip of filn 
which actually comes from CFPU cameras 
is never cut up and is seldom used for sereet 
ing. From it “dupe negs” (duplicate nega 
tives) are made for distribution. The maste1 
copy itself is sent to Ottawa, where it ts 
carefully preserved as a sort of historica 
document in the vaults of the National Filn 
Board. Similarly all “still” photos are pre 
served for the records 

Picture making, as we have noted, is 
highly personalized performance, and the 
story of a film unit is largely the story of 
the men who actually handle the cameras 
and of the men who direct and co-ordinats 
their work. But there are many other uni 
formed men (and a few CWACs) working 
on the “assembly line” which links the 
“shooting” of an incident with the viewing 
Important functions are performed by des 
patch riders and drivers: by darkroom ex 
perts; by cutters and editors who process 
the film for screening; by the writers who 
supply the “still” captions or the movie con 
mentary, and by the various clerks who at 
tend to the handling and documenting « 
film at its several stages. 

Responsible for the over-all functioning 
of CFPU overseas is the Deputy Director 
of Army Public Relations in London, Co 
W. G. Abel. His assistant is Lieut.-Col. Eri 
L. Gibbs, who arranged for most of the u 
tricate chain of communications which has 
worked so smoothly for CFPU during an 
since the Normandy invasion. 

Since early in 1944 the Film Unit has op 


erated as three distinct groups. Number 
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(;roup, in London, its headed by Maj. Gor- 


m Sparling. Its chief concerns are admin- 


stration and distribution, production of 


iture films, and the training of reinforce- 
ents for groups in the field. 
Number 2 Group covers Canadians in ac- 
m in Italy, and Number 3, under the 
rection of Maj. Jack McDougall, follows 
ir Army in Western Europe. Both Maj. 
Sparling and Maj. McDougall had extensive 
m experience with Associated Sereen 
Studios, of Montreal, before donning uni- 
rm. Maj. MeDougall was the first director 
led into the service of CF PU back in 1941, 
d his administrative and directive skill 
ive probably contributed more to the sue- 
ess of the unit than that of any other in- 
idual. First) full-time photographer to 
step from civvie street into Army Public 
Relations was Maj. L. A. Audrain. He joined 
PR. in 1940 and helped set up the original 
hotographic department which eventualls 
is merged into CFPI 
The time clement is vital in handling spot 
ews film from the battle-fronts, and no 
ther Allied film unit is better prepared than 
CFPU to get its product quickly from “pro- 
wer” to “consumer”. Here, in’ brief, ts 
hat happens 


From the scene of action the cans of film 


Right:—Braced behind a signboard on a Dutch 
\f-top, a cameraman records the arrival of 
Allied armoured forces 


ow:—TIn the prow of a Canadian assault craft 
it nears the enemy-held beaches—ready to 
shoot 





HISTORY IN THE TAKING 





are flown to an airfield in Britain, and from 


there they are taken by despatch rider or 
jeep to CFPU’s main office in London. After 


being processed there the reels are rushed 
to a theatre for screening before the censors 
At the same time they are viewed by British 
newsreel men, Ministry of Information 
officials and others who may be interested 

\s soon as the film gets the censors’ O.K 
it is despatched by air to Canada. Under 
favourable conditions, no more than 50 hours 
may elapse from the time a roll of film 
leaves the front until it reaches the Domin- 
ion. Meanwhile a few of the best “still” 
photos will have been sent to the offices of 
Cable & Wireless in London for transmission 
to a dozen different parts of the globe by 
the amazing wirephoto process 

\n increasingly important CFPU activity 
is the production of “theatricals’’— that ts, 
short feature films. Several of these have 
been distributed widely in Canada by the 
National Film Board and in many other 
countries by the British Ministry of Infor- 
mation, which has issued them with com- 
mentaries in’ French, Spanish, Portuguese, 
Chinese, Arabic and other languages. Such 
productions as “Wood for War’, dealing 
with the Canadian Forestry Corps in Seot- 


land, “You Can't Kalla ¢ itv’. showing the 
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-FPU can 
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-atalogquea 


i'n special fire-proof vaults at the 
Jnit’s studios in London 


1e 
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whee er / 
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future reference Newsree/l 


r 


and “Left 


. made in conjunction with the 


emergence of Caen from its ordeal 


of the 
British Army Film Unit, are on a par with 


Line” 


the best of the new pictures in the rapidly 
expanding field of documentary film. 
\ number of armv traiming films have also 


heen rrnaacle by ( EPI 
1] 


These dealt with sub- 


icin Ce 


jects w uld not be adequately treated 
in Canada the army's flame-throwing 


equipment, for instance, which was on the 
secret list when a film about it was produced 
and entitled, for obvious reasons, “Ronson” 

Still another project of the unit is the 


Army Newsreel, in which CFPI 


takes a particular pride, for it is the only 


( anadian 


newsreel of its kind to come out of this war. 
“Of the troops, by the troops and for the 
troops, it was started as a monthly venture 
in November, 1942, for distribution among 
army tormations only The reel comprises it 
of the best 


(FPU cameramen. It is now being produced 


selection “footage” secured by 


on a wet kly basis and some 40 prints of it 


are flown regularly to Canadian troops 


wherever the Vv may he 
The 


share 


the field 


rngours and hard- 


camera units working in 
practically all the 
ships of the front-line troops. They eat the 
ot 


perhaps civilian billets when they can find 


same sort rations. They sleep in barns, 


them: in tents when they cannot. Often their 
a slit 


\ typical field section may consist of one 


only “home” trench. 


Is 


Sgt. Margaret King, chief librarian 








Pte. Marjorie Cox, one of 


have been passed by the 


“still” photographer, who is usually a com 
missioned man and in charge of the group 
all of these have the 


rank at least of sergeant, several are com- 


two movie cameramen 


missioned): one or two drivers, and a des 


patch rider. Such a section will travel in 
two jeeps, with trailers; possibly it will have 
the use of a light lorry. Chances are it ts 
covering the activities of a whole division, 
and so it must be prepared to move quickly 
and often. 

The exploits and adventures of these tn 
pod toters, both in and out of actual combat, 
will no doubt enliven the pages of more than 
one book which will be written some day 
about World War Il. You may then, per 
haps, read the full story of CFPU’s Capt 
Jack Smith, M.B.E., he 


that decoration. It will tell of how a freighter 


and how came by 
carrving him to North Africa was torpedoed 
in the Mediterranean; of how he helped save 
the lives of several burned and wounded met 
while ammunition exploded and fire raged 
nearby; of how he saved more lives in the 


he 


kept up the morale of survivors on a life 


water after the vessel sank, and of how 


raft until rescuers arrived. 

Or again, you may learn in detail of a 
incident in France one hot day last August 
when a party of three cameramen and tw 
drivers, trying to take their two jeeps int 
into enems 


a newly-captured village, ran 


machine-gun fire which wounded four of the 






S@ve 


England at the Unit’s London studios, clips CWAC members attached to | 
naster prints of all film exposed by out censored sections from the CFPU, splicing together section 
ramen are stored and CFPU-produced Canadian Army the Canadian Army Newsree! wi 


ens 








Pte. Nadina Manning, CWAC, examines test 
trips 

five. The story of how the four wounded 
neni finally reached an advanced dressing 
station, and of how the fifth managed to 
vet their jeeps and equipment safely back 
to camp should make a thrilling chapter of 
some) post-war chronicle Incidentally, it 
vas at that same village, St. Lambert, on 
that same August day, that Maj. David 
Currie, of the Canadian Armoured Corps, 
vas winning the Victoria Cross for his heroic 
part in helping to close the Falaise “Gap” 

For all its hazards and discomforts, the 
ob of the cameraman in khaki is a curiously 
ibsorbing and satisfying one. I have had 
the opportunity of seeing many of these lads 

work in the battle areas, and I would 
say they derive more pleasure from their 
daily routine than any other group of spe- 
clalists in the Canadian Army. 

Yes, they are a cheerful crew: and they 
seem always able to find a laugh to brighten 
the darkest moments. After that little skir- 
nish in France, mentioned above, one of 
he wounded lensmen was being helped on 

the operating table at the dressing sta- 
on. He was obv iously in considerable pain. 

“How did it happen 2” asked one ofthe 
rst aid men, as he bared the leg which had 
topped a machine-gun bullet. 

The sergeant’s reply, through clenched 

eth, was a masterpiece of ironic under- 

itement. 


‘A dog bit me’’, he said. 


entre right:-Capt. Gordon McLean, producer 

the Newsreel, and a civilian engineer, are 
own at the “mixing panel” where voice 
mmentary and background music are syn- 
ronized on the reel’s sound track. 


ttom right:-Chief editor, Sgt. Bruce Newlands, 
ews a strip of newsreel film through a sound 
viola—a device which enables him to see and 
sar the reel as clearly as if it were on a screen 
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Above: Sgt. K. G. Ewart, one of the editors of 
the Canadian Army Newsreel, synchronizing 
voice, music and sound effects with the visual 
action on the film 











Victoria Hall, Cobourg. Officially opened by the Prince of Wales, September, 1860 





The Town of Cobourg, 


1798-1945 


by EDWIN C. GUILLET 


O.., AKIO TOWNS have now reached 


an age that gives them some claim to anti- 
quity. While few of them can even approach 
the towns of Eastern Canada in the extent 
of their memories, almost all but the mining 
settlements of the North have now a very 
respectable history. 

Cobourg, County Town of the United 
Counties of Northumberland and Durham, 
is situated on low land on the Lake Ontario 
front of Hamilton Township, seventy miles 
east of Toronto. Several small streams, and 
the Factory Creek 


lake near the town, and the swainp cedars 


one larger enter the 
that still line their shores enable us to visual- 
before settlement 
Road, or King 


Cobourg. 


ize the site as it was 


commenced. The Kingston 
Street as it is called in 


passes 


through the centre of the town a _ few 


hundred yards from the lake. 


288 
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Cobourg does not date from United Em 
pire Loyalist days, but its first inhabitants 
followed close upon their trail. The sons of 
Loyalists, other enterprising Americans, and 
a few early arrivals from the British Isles 
made up its first settlers. Tradition and the 
more factual records of land grants unite to 
Eliud Nickerson the title of 
first settler on the site of Cobourg, in th 


bestow upon 
vear 1798. It appears, however, that Elias 
Jones, store-keeper, Liberty White, miller, 
and Asa Burnham and Nathaniel Herriman 
farmers, were settled in close proximity to 
Cobourg about the same time, and within 
few years Jones had opened the first store 1 
the district. 

Katherine White, 


there as a bride in 1813, said the site was 


Chrysler who cam 
‘quite a wilderness, with a few small clear 


ings, only three houses, and a rough cord 

















\ road to the lake’. The road was Division 
Street, leading past White’s Mills) and 
orthwards towards Rice Lake. At first the 
ettlement was called Hamilton, after the 
fownship, but, in 1819, the inhabitants 
elected the name Cobourg in honour of the 
arriage of Charlotte Augusta, Princess of 
Wales, to Prince Leopold 
Saalfield. At first the name was spelled both 


the German and English versions, but 


f Saxe-Coburg- 


thicially it was always ‘Cobourg’. 

If the earliest settlers were predominant- 
American in origin, they were joined, 
between 1815 and 1820, by emigrants from 

England and Seotland, most of them dis- 

charged half-pay army and navy officers 
whose services were no longer required after 

Waterloo. The first intimate picture of life 

n the settlement is given in the letters of 

Frances Stewart, who visited the village in 

1822. She found that many of the ladies 

ived a gay life: 

Thev dress in verv smart suitable stvle They think 
thing of giving fifty or one hundred guineas for a fur 
ff or tippet We went first to the Covert’s who 

very decidedly English; then to Capt. Boswell’s 
ere we remained for tea: two other English families 
ere here, the Faulkners and the Sowdens from Bath 

Thev came to Cobourg a vear and a half ago, and now 
ve the nicest farm here, with every comfort. The 


ple here have a book societv among themselves, 
ich member paying four dollars per annum.’ 


In 1824, when Mrs. Stewart visited 
Cobourg again, there were about one hun- 
dred inhabitants and a = much-improved 

lage: “Numbers of houses have been 
built, two large shops are nearly finished. 
Rev. Mr. MeAulay has a nice new parson- 
we, and there is a neat little Methodist 
chapel.’ The Methodist minister was Anson 
Green, and his circuit comprised a route of 
indreds of miles east, west, and north into 
© Indian lands beyond Rice Lake. 


The chief topic of conversation in early 


(obourg, says Mrs. Stewart, was the pro- 
ected formation in London, England, of the 
Canada Company to encourage emigration 
» Upper Canada; and a good deal of human 
‘perience, much of it sad and some of it 
cious, is implied in the fact that there still 
‘ists a Toronto office of that Company to 
eep an eye on farm mortgages, some of 


hich originated a century and more ago. 


he Royal Mail Line of Stages. William Weller 
1s the first Mayor of Cobourg, 1850. 








rHE TOWN OF COBOURG 1798-1945 


As emigration to America changed from 
leisurely adventure to a grand rush to 
escape poverty and unemployment, depres- 
sion and repression, Cobourg became a port 
of entry for lake shipping, then almost en- 
tirely by sailing-ship. The Peter Robinson 
emigration of Irish, arranged at government 
expense to relieve the unfortunate state of 
Ireland, encamped, in 1825, on the sandy 
beach which is now so important a part of 
beautiful Victoria Park: then they slowly 
walked out to Rice Lake, and onward by 
flat-bottomed boats up the Otonabee to 
Scott's Mills (Peterborough). A few of these, 
and many later Irish, settled in ¢ obourg in 
- district always called ‘Corktown’. 

The enterprising inhabitants of Cobourg 
were soon busy forming a company to build 


a harbour —for there was no natural protec- 


- and a charter for a railroad northward 


to tap the rich timber resources along the 
‘back lakes’ was being sought in the early 
‘thirties, before there were railways any- 


where in Canada, and but few elsewhere in 


1841. 
SUMMER ARRANGEMENT 


BETWEEN 





RTA SToOW & 2OBONTO 


THE 


BAYT or QUINTS, 


iF times a we ach way? 


F ROM the Ist of May next and during the summer months, 
tne Mail Stage will leave Belleville for Toronto imme. 
diately after the arrival of the Bay Steams rs, pessing through 
Port Trent, Brighton, Colborne, Grafton, Cobourg, Port 
Hope, Clarke, Darlington, Whitby and Pickering 


GOOD FO} mR°EL COACHES 
(Entirely new.) wit erienced drivers, going 
through from Belle in twenty four hours, and 
from ¢ rt | t y light. 

FARES. 
B ty, - = 20mils. - - £10606 
f =" 72 do - - OWS 
Port [oronto, - « 65 do - - 68 @ 


he above line of Stages will leave the General Stage OF 
fice, Toronto, for Belleville, every Sunday at 10 o'clock, A. 
M. and every Monday, .Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, 
and Friday at 5 o’elock, P, M. after the arrival of the Steam 
Boats from Niagara and Hamilton. 

Strangers will find a great advantage in taking this route; 
by leaving Kingston (the Capital) in » Steam Boat, they 
have @ fine view of the country forming the Bay of Quinte, 
fast rising into importance since the late alteration of the 
Seat of Government, and taking the Stage at Belleville, wil? 
pass through the above named townships, which for fertility of 
soiland density of population will yicld to none in the 
Province, thus reaching the city of Toronto at 8 o'clock 


P. M. 
Wau. WELLER, 
Proprietor, 
Cobourg, April 28, 1841. £36 
N. B.—A-Steam Boat leaves Kingston going up. and 
Belleville going down the Bay, every morzfing, (Sundays ex- 
cepted. ) 



























the beach in 
the 1870's 






the world. The “Cobourg capitalists’, as they 


were usually denominated in neighbouring 
Port Hope, tended to bite off considerably 
more than they could chew, and well over a 
million dollars disappeared in the Cobourg 
and Peterborough Railroad and other ven- 
tures that failed. But if their reach exceeded 
their grasp their initiative was certainly 
commendable, and a great deal of prosper- 
ity, as well as depressed times, arose from 
their activities. In 1832, two of ‘the literary 
Stricklands’— Mrs. Moodie 
Mrs. Catherine Traill—passed through Co- 
bourg and found it a bustling place, so many 


Susanna and 


immigrants arriving daily that accommoda- 
tion at inns could hardly be obtained; but 
they were glad to find ‘a select society’ and 
that illu- 


sory something which was to become the 


‘many families of respectability’ 


sine qua non of the Victorian way of life. 
The next thirty years was the heyday of 


The town had two 


Cobourg. 


new spapers, 









Firemen’s Festiva 


in the 1870's 


one of which, the Sentinel-Star, has had 114 
vears of unbroken existence. Lovell’s Canada 
Directory for 1857-58 gave the population as 
7,000°, 
approached 


a figure Cobourg has never 
had 
rapid. In June, 1837, the settlement had be 


‘about 
since. Its growth been 
come an incorporated village governed by 
a Board of Police consisting of a President 
and four members. In 1850 it was incorpor- 
ated as a town, with William Weller as first 
Mayor. 

As there were then no railways, the roads 
were very important. Plank roads were tried 
and found wanting in the ‘forties, and toll 
roads took their place, lasting down to the 
closing years of the Great War. The follow- 
ing broadside emanating from Port Hope 
was inspired by something more venomous 
than grim humour, for incendiaries actually 
burned the toll-house: 


Tenpers WANTED 
Tenders will be received until the 20th inst. for t! 
construction of 100 Mud Scows to run between Cobours 
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1 Victoria Col 
ye, Cobourg. The 
lege removed to 
ronto in 1892 


Port Hope on the Nl icudamized J Road connes 
he two places, which is owned by Cobourg ¢ apital 
Phe Con pans feel that the new mode of convey 
s necessary, as the loss of horses, w igons, and 
le lives in the fathomless abyss of mud during 


veek was fearfully alarming. Until the completion 
he said Mud Scows the Company will continue to 


toll from those who may be so fortunate as to 
pe alive through the gates. Though the legality of 


exaction may iM open to qpue stron, they conh 

expect that in view of the public spirit of the 
pany in providing the Scows aforesaid the public 
submut to be victimized. Dated at Cobourg this 
dav of March, 1859 


Sunon Grumpy, 


=o" Road Co 
On December 29, 1854, a notable event 


ecurred. This was the official opening of 


the Cobourg and Peterborough Railroad. A 


grand free excursion across Rice Lake on 


« three-mile trestle bridge and on to 
Peterborough regaled a thousand citizens. 
Fifty of the more prominent were enter- 
tamed at dinner in Peterborough’s Town 
Hall. Many and appropriate were the ad- 
resses delivered on this occasion, but that 
f Wilham Weller, stage-coach proprietor, 
Vas undoubtedly the cleverest: 


now, he said, ‘why vou have called upon me — it is 
hurt my feelings, for vou know I get my living by 
ng stages, and vou are taking the BIT out of my 
th as well as out of my horses’ mouths. You are 
paring in your minds the present times with the 
vhen you had to carry a RAIL instead of riding 

in order to he Ip my coaches out of the mud. But 


ill l nm re oiced to see old things dome away and 


things becoming WELLER.’ 
But the Rice Lake trestle bridge shortly 
ve way, the forces of nature, it is said, 
ing aided by men hired by the rival rail- 
Vv from Port Hope who loosened the bolts 
spring approached and the ice was about 
crush against the structure. Hard times 

heavily on Cobourg. A traveller, John 


iwe, deseribes the change in a letter to 


iness card, Albion Hotel in the 1840's 






a a 


the press, comparing things in the late ‘fifties 


with what he found in the early ‘sixties. In 
the eighteen-fifties 

‘Evervone thought that Cobourg had a fan chance to 
vie with Hamilton and Toronto as a centre of industry 
The building of the Grand Trunk Railway brought 


many families to town. It was a time of good pay and 


free expenditure Everybody would soon grow rich 
eating, drinking, and pleasure were the order of the day 
Lots of champagne to be had; sundry little parties every 
night somewhere: select balls at $5 a head for the 
upper ten were held with great éclat; and dollar hops 
for the mechanics 
But in 1864 
The G.T.R. must have let me off at the wrong place 
Phe harbour has no shipping; the lumber now goes 
via Port Hope. There is not much public spirit now 
( obourg looks dry and sleep) Eve n the sice walks crys 
out for repairs. One of the sidewalk planks sprang up 
and nearly killed a magistrate: all his own fault, say 
the townspeople— what business had he at the end of 
the board! Apathy is the order of the day Inattention 


to public business suggests to strangers that the town 


has gone to the dogs 

But the Woollen Mills resumed opera- 
tions, and in the ‘seventies the Crossen Car 
Works developed from the old Helm Foun- 
dry, SO the depression came to an end. And 
if you like walking you can still travel over 
the old Cobourg and Peterborough Railway 
roadbed past Baltimore and on to Harwood 
on Rice Lake, and, as you enjoy the pastoral 
scenery, reflect upon Burns’ words, 

‘The best-laid schemes o° mice and men 


Gang aft a-glev’ 
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educational life in 


When we 


Cobourg we 


think of 
naturally recall Old Victoria, 
which was for half a century, before removal 
of the College to Toronto, so prominent in 
the the district. 


But Cobourg has always been noted for the 


cultural advancement of 
number of its inhabitants of intellectual and 
cultural taste and accomplishment. In or 
near the town once lived Paul Kane, noted 
artist, Archibald Lampman, prominent poet, 
and Gerald Hayward, world-famous painter 
of miniatures; while the early columns of the 
Cobourg Star contain the poetry of Rhoda 
Anne Page, Frederick Rubidge, and other 
early residents whose literary productions 

still, unfortunately, unpublished—rank far 
higher than much that is in print. Consider 
this poem from the pen of Rhoda Page: 

THE 


VOICES FROM WOODS 


We talk of lifeless things, and creatures dumb, 
Of ston ks and stones, and vor eless flowers and trees: 
To me there seems strange eloquen e to come 

From every one of these 


One eve I wandered in the quiet wood, 

The light leaves rustled in the summer gale, 

Whose sighing through the forest solitude 
Went like a spirit’s wail 


ybourg, where he specia 


*Paul Ka was early resident of ¢ 
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Phe tall oak reared his branches to the sky, 

Lordly and proud —the stately and the strong 

The type of daring thoughts and actions high 
That live in memory long 


\ woodland king he seemed— but near his side 
Drooped gracefully a weeping willow tree: 
That spake of strength and might and manhood’s 
pride, 
This of humility 


For its green branches bent them to the sod, 

And softly kissed the lowly daisy s fac eS, 

(s if the humblest workmanship of God 
Were worthy an embrace 


The trembling aspen quivered in the breeze, 
Wavering like weakness in temptation’s breath; 
But the still, solemn cypress grew by these, 


And preached unshaken Faith 


And the dark, sullen, sombre hemlock there, 

Stood dull and ( heerless as desponden Vy. 

But a sweet briar was blooming, fresh and fair, 
Hard by the gloomy tree 


And round his rugged trunk her branches twined, 
All rich with scented leaves, and buds, and flower 
Sweet as the gentle words and accents kind 
That brighten grief’s dark hours 
Oh! many a voice from the sequeste r d wood, 
In the deep calm of a still summer even, 
May whisper to the soul in thoughtful mood, 
Wisdom that comes from Heaven 


Free from such public amusements « 
motion pictures and radio, the citizens 


the 
resourceful in their diversions. The Nation 


nineteenth century were much mor 


portraits 

















and St 


Patrick, 


\ndrew were then strong forces in town life. 


Societies of St. George, St. 
Forty tousts were frequently proposed ut 
their anniversary banquets, and those who 
were not long since under the table made 
their way homeward as the sun rose. The 
olunteer Fire Brigade of Cobourg was also, 
sixty years, a great force in community 
ind social life. From time to time—as else- 
incendiary fires occurred, and not 
the 


vith setting them to provide a 


vhere 


nfrequently were members charged 
race for 
the various companies and their hand- 
lrawn machines. The Firemen’s Parade and 
Girand Ball were for many the events of the 
ear, and public enthusiasm was equalled 
nly by the pride of the members. “When 
re old Brigade came to an end half a cen- 
fury ago,’ said Fred W. Beebe to the writer, 
| left Cobourg. The old town could never 
vain be the same to me, and I went to seek 
v living elsewhere.’ 
There were, too, the Mechanics’ Institute, 
rerunner of our public libraries, the Tem- 
rance Society to apply the brakes to 
moderate drinking, and Agricultural and 


fairs and 


holding 


lorticultural Societies 





THE LIGHT TOWER, BETWEEN COBOURG AND PORT HOPE 





W. H. BARTLETT 
Reproduced from Canadian Scenery, by N. P. W 


1840 









the eighteen-forties the 


Cobourg cricketers played a match with the 


exhibitions. In 


Hamilton club. Three days were needed, 
one to make the journey by steamship, one 
for the 


Later, baseball, curling, lawn bowling, and 


match, and one to return home. 
hockey tended to replace the old English 
game, and Cobourgers ranked high in cham- 
pionship play in all these sports. 

Though Cobourg never suffers so serious- 
ly from floods as does neighbouring Port 
Hope from the overflowing of the Ganaraska, 
vet there have been instances of consider- 
able damage. In May, 1864, occurred the 
most disastrous flood of the Factory Creek, 
on which there were then six or seven mill- 
ponds compared with one now. When the 
banks of the largest gave way, trees, fences, 
bridges, and huge rocks were hurled with 
astonishing velocity towards the lake. For 
miles along the lake shore were great quan- 
tities of floating timber; while the flooded 
region was a scene of unparalleled devasta- 
Three lost, 


thousands of dollars’ damage was done to 


tion. lives were and many 


the property of those who had the misfor- 
tune to live in the path of the flood 
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COBOURG IN 1853 


Creek empties int 


the outskirts of the town, 
not in its centre. Just a few weeks earlier, on 
\pril 9th. the Globe Hotel, reputed the best 
Montreal, 


towns- 


fortunately on 


hostelry between Toronto and 
had been destroyed by fire, so the 
people considered that they had more than 
their share of disaster that vear. 

The of the 
many men of high intelligence and integrity 
that it 
Ebenezer 


Ham, W. 


formed, in 


founders town included = so 


is almost invidious to name a few. 
di ‘ffrey, ( re“ ree 
Conger, and William Weller 
the first Board of Police 


the municipal council of the time), but 


Perry, Andrew 
S. 


1837, 


many others were prominent in the town’s 
development before and afterwards. Asa and 
Zaccheus Burnham, Walter Riddell, D’Arey 
Boulton, J. H. Dumble, Dr. John Beatty, 
Guillet, M.P., Colonel Vance 
William Kerr, CC. C. 
Clarke, M.L.A., 
he for their 


important to 


Creorge 
Gravelev, Senator 
Field, M.L.A., 
( ( must 


Sam and 


James mentioned 


varied and contributions 


Cobourg and the country generally 
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FROM WELLER'S HILI 


the 


lake to the west of the towr 


lived It 
Chief 


law 


famous one 
John 
Justice Draper studied in 
offices, as did Mr. Justice W. R. Riddeil and 
Judge E. © Huyeke. notable 
names in the entertainment world 
Katherine Cornell, Marie 
Beatrice Lillie, all of them intimately con- 
nected with Cobourg. Nor should Naney 


Many 


( obourg 


people 
Macdonald 


(obourg 


Sir and 


s. Among 


are 


Dressler, and 


Crawford (née MeCarthy), Cobourg’s bene- 
factress, be omitted in any reference to the 
town’s greats. In her will she left generous 
hequests to religious and educational organi 
zations and set aside a large fund for the 
benefit of the poor of the town. 

Old Victoria the Ontario 


Hospital, always stands out in pictures of 


( ollege, now 
Cobourg, both architecturally and from its 
lofty (mong othe 
notable buildings is Victoria Hall, the muni 
cipal building, erected 1856-1860 when i 


situation. (obourg’s 


was thought that Cobourg would shortly b 
Planned 


architect, 


Kivas Tully, famed 
built the Burnets 


a city. by 


‘Toronto hy 
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grandfather and great-uncle of the present 
(1944) Mayor, and officially opened by the 
Prince of Wales (Edward VII 
visit to Canada in 1860, the building ts 


during his 


among the best of Canadian town halls. Un- 
fortunately, however, the bond issue by 
which its cost was paid was only recently 
discharged. 

With a royal name, Cobourg was fre- 
quently visited by royalty. The most 
notable, of course, was when the Prince of 
Wales came and danced with the belles of 
the district in 1860, remaining over night 
if any was left of it) at the old home of the 
Honourable Sidney Smith, to the west of 
the town. Belleville and Kingston were 
omitted from the Prince’s itinerary because 
their Orange Lodges were too aggressive to 
suit the Royal secretary, the Duke of 
Newcastle, a Roman Catholic: while in 
Toronto the Royal party neatly avoided 
passing under the Orangemen’s Arch. In 
Cobourg a party of Native Canadians, wear- 
ing large silver maple leaves, drew the 
Prince’s carriage to Victoria Hall, where 
Mayor Beatty and other dignitaries pre- 
sented their addresses. 

In 1879, the Governor-General, the Mar- 
quis of Lorne, accompanied by the Princess 
Louise, paid Cobourg a visit. A guard of 
honour under Colonel J. Vance Graveley 
aided in their reception, and Major George 
Guillet, the Mayor, welcomed the vice-regal 
visitors. In the custom of the times the 
National Societies were prominent in the 
reception, as were also the various fraternal 
organizations, the Fire Brigade, and other 
social and educational societies. More recent 
visits of celebrities have perhaps lacked 
some of the dignity that was so character- 
istic of earlier times. 

In 1848, and again in 1855, the Provincial 
Exhibition, forerunner of the Canadian Na- 
tional Exhibition, was held in Cobourg. 
Frequently the Governor-General attended 
these agricultural and industrial fairs, which 
were held only in a few of the chief cities 
and towns. In Cobourg the fairground was 
located in the west end of the town, beside 
the large millpond north of the Ontario 
Woollen Mills. A ploughing match was also 
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held, and after the grand dinner that con- 
cluded the show the gentlemen of Cobourg 


held steeplechase races-—in which, of course, 
they themselves rode. 

The greatest crowd came to Cobourg, in 
1859, to see the execution of Dr. William 
Henry King of Brighton for wife-poisoning. 
The scene was the old Court House (now the 
Home for the Aged) to the northwest of the 
town, in the old settlement long called 
Amherst. Ten thousand spectators, includ- 
ing a tribe of Indians, came from all direc- 
tions and crowded into points of vantage. 
The event was highly satisfactory to all 
Methodist Victoria 
College closed for the day, the doctor rose to 


concerned, for even 


the occasion with a typically Victorian ad 
dress from the scaffold, a woman or two fain- 
ted in the crush, every one was satisfied that 
justice had been done, and the hangman's 
rope was cut up for souvenirs (the writer 
was bequeathed a piece!). The other great 
legal battle in Cobourg was the far-famed 
libel suit of Sir Arthur Currie versus Preston 
and Wilson, in 1928, when Canada’s war- 
time Commander vindicated his good name 
in the face of charges relating to the Battle 
of Mons which closed the Great War. 

In early Cobourg the industries were, in 
general, small but very numerous. A flour 
mill or a sawmill was frequently the nucleus 
of pioneer settlements, and a distillery was 
often operated as an adjunct to the grist 
mill. Besides these, early Cobourg had 
foundries and machine shops, coopers and 
tanners, brickworks and cabinet shops, 
saddlers and harness-makers, and shoe- 
makers who really made shoes. There were 
two marble factories (presumably cutting 
tombstones), a carriage-maker, two chand- 
lers or candlemakers, a soapmaker who used 
wood ashes for his potash, a ropemaker, 
three brewers, and numerous shipwrights 
and builders, carpenters, tinsmiths, plas- 
terers, blacksmiths, and painters. 

The modern industries of the town ar 
steady rather than spectacular. The hundred 
year-old Woollen Mills near the mouth o 
the Factory Creek has been converted into 
the Cooey Machine & Arms Company. Once 
a distillery, the old factory buildings o1 
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William Street have long manufactured mat- 
ting and carpets. The old Model School on 
University Avenue (which the writer once 
ittended) is now the Lydia Pinkham Medi- 
cine Company; while the old Steel Plant on 
Ontario Street has been converted into 
Douglas-Pectin Limited. The Cobourg Dye- 
ing Company, Canadian Canners Limited, 
Donald MeKinnon & Sons, Edwards & 
Edwards Limited, the Bird-Archer Com- 
pany, and the Dominion Wheel and Found- 
ries Limited comprise the chief other indus- 
tries of Cobourg. For nearly forty years the 
two great car ferries running winter and 
summer from Cobourg to Charlotte, port of 
Rochester, have given to the harbour some- 
thing of the appearance of an ocean port, 
and when the St. Lawrence development is 
completed it will be one. 

Nearly half a century ago Cobourg began 
to be the Mecca of American aristocrats and 
financiers in search of a place to spend the 
summer and some of their wealth. Palatial 
homes were erected on elaborate estates in 
the suburbs, and Civil War generals and 
Pittsburgh steel magnates hobnobbed with 
such Canadian visitors as could keep up the 


pace, The Cobourg Horse Show. supported 
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THE TOWN OF COBOURG, 1798-1945 


by these summer visitors, became world- 
famous just prior to the Great War, and 
hotels like the Arlington and the Columbian 
provided a gay and cosmopolitan rendez- 
vous. But times change, as well as tastes, 
and what remained of the great summer 
residences largely passed into disuse during 
the Great Depression of the early nineteen- 
thirties. 

Always a very loyal town, Cobourg has 
supported the war effort of the second World 
War as it did the first 
lions, and Fenian scares of the past. Perhaps 


and the wars, rebel- 


the spirit of old Cobourg is best exemplified 
by a story told about ‘Squire’ George 
Daintry, Mayor in 1864-1865 and prototype 
of ‘the fine old English gentleman’ in the 
well-known song. At the time of the Fenian 
raids in °66 the townspeople were aroused 
by the rumour that Irish invaders had set 
sail and were crossing the lake to attack 
Cobourg. Squire Daintry was so incensed 
that he took down his old fowling-piece from 
the wall and marched to the harbour, hop- 
ing to have first shot at the invaders. Much 
to his disgust, none arrived, but on the way 
home he shot a stray pig and felt much 
hetter! 

LT. PHILIP BAINBRIGGE 
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pr > themse 
the character of their 
residence most of 
*h are located on 
large lots and well 
maintained by their 
owners. To many 
thousands of travel 
lers on Highway No 
2 this luxurious Amer 
ican summer home 
fone of many), sur 
rounded by extensive 
and attractive 


grounds, presents a 


familiar and pleasing 
landmark 














By G. R. CRONE* 


RoyAL GEOGRAPHICAL 


Society was founded in 1830; its origins, 
least to 
the 


Raleigh Dining Club which served as an in- 


however, may be traced back at 
1788. Its immediate forerunner was 
formal meeting place for travellers. At that 
time there was a widespread interest in ex- 
ploration following the check caused by the 
Napoleonic wars, and linked with the ex- 
pansion of the western nations. 

rhis led to the co-operation of members 
of the Raleigh Club and other geographers 
in the foundation of the Society on a broad 
basis. Four hundred members joined in the 
first year, and, in the following year, it ab- 
sorbed the African Association, founded by 
Sir Joseph Banks in 1788. Among those ac- 
tive in its establishment was Sir Roderick 
Murchison, distinguished for his geological 
work in Russia, and later President for six- 
teen years. 

After being housed in various quarters of 
London, the Society was established at 
| Savile Row for many years (1871-1913), 
but its growth required larger quarters, and 
the present house in Kensington Gore was 
purchased in 1912. Through the generosity 
of its supporters, the Society was able to 
mark its centenary in 19380 by considerable 
additions to the house, giving it for the first 
time its own lecture hall, to hold nine hun- 
dred persons, and better accommodation for 
the library and map room. At the outbreak 
of World War II there were approximately 


six thousand members. 


Library of 80,000 Volumes 

The library now contains about eighty 
thousand volumes, including early narratives 
of travel and the reports of later exploration, 
books on survey, geographical science and 
related subjects, and the periodical publica- 
tions of the geographical societies of the 
world. An extensive subject catalogue of all 
additions to the library is maintained for 


the use of students. The map collection in- 





rarian, Royal Geographical! Society 


Sponsors of World Exploration 


the 
national surveys throughout the world—a 


cludes maps issued by nearly all the 
total of over a quarter of a million maps 
in sheets. It is especially rich in early atlases, 
and has a large collection of photographs 
and lantern slides. The map room is open 
to the public, and the library deals with 
many requests for information both from 
members and from the public. 

The objects of the Society were clearly 
defined from the first: the diffusion of geo- 
graphical knowledge; the formation of a li- 
brary and map collection; assistance and ad- 
vice to travellers, and the maintenance of 
relations with similar bodies at home and 
abroad. For the first half century its energies 
were directed almost exclusively to the pro- 
motion and encouragement of exploration. 

This period coincided with the great age 
of African exploration, and, as befitted the 
the the 
Society was especially active in that con- 
tinent. It 
identified 
tions of 1858 and 1866, the Livingstone re- 
under V. L. 


eron, which explored the Congo basin, and 


successor of African Association, 


organized—or was_ particularly 
with—Dr. Livingstone’s expedi- 


lief expedition (1873-6), Cam- 
the two journeys of Joseph Thomson in 
eastern and central Africa, 1879 and 1882. 

Support was also given to H. Stanley's 
Emin Pasha relief expedition, which marked 
the close of the classical era of African ex- 
ploration. Despite this preoccupation with 
Africa, the other continents were not neg- 
lected; one of the earliest and most success- 
ful travellers who received support was Sir 
Richard Schomburgk, the explorer of British 
Guiana. In the main, however, the Society's 
share was to advise travellers, to lend instru- 
ments, and to bestow recognition on out- 


standing work. 
Arctic Saga of Capt. Scott 

After the great African journeys, the in- 
terests of the Society, largely through the 
influence of Sir Clements Markham, were 
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directed to the Antarctic, and as a result 
British scientific work in that region was 
revived at the close of the century and has 
since continued with few breaks. In co-op- 
eration with the Royal Society, and with 
the support of the government, the British 
national Antarctic expedition was organized 
in 1901. Under the command of Capt. R. F. 
Scott the expedition achieved much success, 
exploring large areas of the polar plateau, 
and returning with valuable scientific obser- 
vations. This work was continued by Scott's 
later expedition on which he and his compan- 
ions died on the return from the South Pole. 

In the twenty years from 1919 to 1939 
the character of exploration changed to 
some degree: spectacular journeys through 
previously unexplored territory tended to 
give place to more intensive study of little 
known areas by teams of scientists. There 
remains, however, particularly in the polar 
regions, much exploration to be carried out. 

Two notable polar expeditions were sup- 
ported by the Society. The British Arctic 
air route expedition, 1930-31, from its base 
in East Greenland, besides much exploratory 
work, obtained information on flying con- 
ditions in the Aretic and on the meteorology 
of the ice cap, and perfected new develop- 
ments in the technique of Arctic travel. The 
British Graham Land expedition, 1934-7, 
composed largely of members of the Green- 
land party, and profiting from its experi- 
ences, did much to extend knowledge of that 
area of the Antarctic, discovering and map- 
ping King George VI Sound, and disproving 
the existence of Stefansson Strait 

Most public attention has perhaps been 
attracted to the several Mount Everest ex- 
peditions, organized in partnership with the 
Alpine Club. The first expedition explored 
the northern approaches to the mountain 
and found the route which has been used 
by all later expeditions, and successive par- 
ties have climbed to some 300 metres of the 
summit. These expeditions have trained 
any men in exploratory mountaineering and 
have resulted in much scientific knowledge 
of the area and in valuable observations on 


phy siological reactions to extreme altitudes 
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The Karakoram Range has also been the 


scene of several expeditions, including that 


led by Lt.-Col. Kenneth Mason in 1926, 


when photogrammetric methods of survey 
were employed, and of later expeditions led 
by E. E. 


made of the numerous expeditions to the 


Shipton. Mention must also be 


Libyan desert conducted by members of the 
Society, which resulted not only in valuablk 
topographical knowledge, but in the evolu 
tion of methods of desert travel later used 


successfully during the war. 


Ex plore rs from Oxford and ¢ ambridge 


The other type of expedition has largel) 
been organized by younger members of the 
universities, a development marked by the 
foundation of the Oxford University Explor 
ation Club in 1927. The S wiety has assisted 
these by advice in the preparation of their 
plans and on equipment, by financial grants 
and loan of instruments, and by the publica 
tion of their geographical results and maps 
Among the expeditions organized by the 
O.U.E.C. may be mentioned those to Spits 
bergen and North East Land, West Green 
land, British Guiana, the New Hebrides and 
Borneo. Similar work has been done by 
Cambridge men in the Canadian Arctic, East 
Greenland, the Great Barrier Reef of Aus 
tralia, and the West Indies. 

In normal times the Society provides 1 
struction in field survey for travellers, and 
assists with the compilation of their obser 
vations on their return. It is also able to 


put them in touch with experienced travel- 


lers in the area in which they propose 
work. The Society's publication, Hints 
Travellers lith ed. 2 vols. 19385, 19388), 
largely embodies this collective experience 
Thus, though the Society has not recently 
undertaken direct responsibility for parti 
ular expeditions, it lends its support to thos 
whose plans it has approved, and this a 
proval is often instrumental in obtaining 
further support. Finally, the two gold medals, 
given annually by His Majesty King Geor 
VI, on the recommendation of the Societ 
confer recognition of outstanding work 


and serve as encouragement to further effor 
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The geographical results of the expeditions 
wntioned, and of many others, are pub- 
shed in the Geographical Journal. This also 
cludes papers on technical subjects read 
meetings of the Society, reviews of new 
uiblications, and notes on current geograph- 
cal work. The publications also include a 
echnical series, and reproductions of maps 
ind charts of historical interest. 
rhe Society has always been concerned 
advancing British cartography by main- 
taining a high standard of draughtsmanship 
id lettering and by employing modern 
methods of reproduction for the maps ac- 
companying papers in the Geographical 
Journal, and special maps published from 
time to time. The map of Europe and the 
Middle East recently prepared for the Brit- 
ish Council embodies several developments 
this field. The advice of the Society is at 
the disposal of official departments when re- 
quested, and has been formally submitted, 
e.g., as evidence to a committee considering 


the future of the Ordnance Survey. 


Raising Level of Geographical Keducation 


Similarly, the Society has contributed 
uch to raise the level of geographical edu- 


cation and to secure the recognition of Yeoy- 


EDITOR’‘S NOTE-BOOK 

Griffith Taylor, D.Se., B.E. (Mining), 
BoA Research, Cambridge), has been a 
Fellow and Director of the Society for almost 
en vears. A native of Australia, he was edu- 
ted at the Universities of Sydney and 
(Cambridge, and for eight vears engaged in 
entific research with the Commonwealth 
Meteorological Service. A world authority in 
field of geography, Dr. Taylor has to his 
edit twenty years of intimate first-hand 
ily of European geography, has studied 
ironment in all seven continents, and 
ent two years in the Antarctic as senior 
logist with Capt. Scott’s expedition. From 
1920 to 1928 he directed the first department 
geography in an Australian university, 
lin 1935 he left the University of Chicago, 
ere he was then a professor of geography, 


occupy the first chair of geography in 


SPONSORS OF WORLD EXPLORATION 


raphy as an independent discipline at the 
universities. Its initiative resulted in the 
foundation of Schools of Geography at 
Oxford in 1899 and at Cambridge in 1903. 

During the war the work of the Society 
has naturally been curtailed in some direc- 
tions, but, despite damage to the house by 
enemy action, its main features have been 
maintained. Many members have been able 
to apply their geographical experience and 
training in the national interest. The library 
and map collection has been constantly 
used by service and other government de- 
partments and by representatives of the 
Allied nations. At the Society's meetings, 
subjects concerning post-war planning have 
been discussed from the geographical aspect. 

The basis of the Society’s work thus lies 
in the association of those directly qualified 
for exploration, travel, and research with the 
general body of members who are interested 
in the geographical background of countries 
and peoples, and who by the support of the 
Society enable it to advance geographical 
knowledge. The Society can thus act as the 
recognized representative of all British geog- 
raphers, serve as a repository of experience 
and information, and encourage adequate 
standards in the science. 
Canada at the University of Toronto, 
whose Department of Geography he has 
headed ever since. Dr. Taylor holds office in 
many scientific societies, and was the first 
geographer not residing in the United States 
to be elected President of the Association of 
American Geographers. He is the author of 
some twenty books and over a hundred 
articles dealing with environment control, 
ethnology, history and meteorology. See 
also ©. G. J. for June, 1944; September, 
1941; May, 1941; June, 1940; January, 1940; 
Mav, 1937; and March, 1936 

Jon Farrell, whose article, “History in the 
Taking” 
Medicine Hat, Alberta, and received his 
primary education in California and Alberta 


, appears in this issue, was born in 


schools before attending the Universities of 
(‘ontinued on 1deé XI 
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Alberta and Toronto. For fifteen years prior 
to enlistment he was active in journalism, 
radio and theatrical endeavours in Canada, 
the United States and England. Proceeding 
overseas in September, 1948, he landed in 
Normandy on D-Day as a private in Intel 
ligence of an infantry unit, and is presently 
attached to Canadian Military Headquarters 
in London with Public Relations. Whi 
gathering material for his article, he visited 
the Western Front with Canadian Film and 
Photo Units. 


Edwin C. Guillet—See C.G.J. for May, 
1944 


* * * 


AMONGST THE NEW BOOKS 
The Transplanted by Freperick NIvEN 


Wim. Collins Sons and Company, Canada, Ltd., 


lPoronto, x2 75 


PERHAPS no other writer has so fully caught the rv 
mance of the opening-up and early settlement 
Western Canada, and given expression to it in sucl 
an interesting way as has Frederick Niven. An earlier 
novel, Flying Years, is a fascinating account of the 
plains region from Fort Garry to Rocky Mountair 
House, a saga of some sixty years, coming down to the 
time of the first World War, packed with history, ro 
mance, local colour, and a sympathetic understanding of 
the country and its people. Another of his books, Min 
I nhe ritance, goes back to an earlier period, centring 
around the coming of the Selkirk settlers to Red River 
and the stormy events that followed. The presen! 
volume, The Transplanted, is a third tale of Canadia1 
pioneer life, taking us this time into the mountains and 
valleys of British Columbia. Unfortunately, there wil 
be no further additions to the series, for Niven diee 
early in 1944 

Like the heroes in all three of the above-mentione: 
stories, Niven came from Scotland. Arriving first in the 
spring of 1899, he was attracted to British Columbi 
worked and wandered through much of it, and came t 
know it intimately. During most of his time in the 
province, his headquarters were at or near the town o! 
Nelson on Kootenay Lake, and it is there, on a mou! 
tain-side above Cottonwood Creek, that he lies buried 

The hero of The Transplanted, Robert Wallace, whos 
youthful imagination had been stirred by the reading of 
the adventures of Alexander Mackenzie, David Thomp 
son, Simon Fraser, and other great explorers of th 
Canadian West, might well have been Niven hims« 
Wallace became a mining engineer, and it is his journe 
to make a report on a mineral prospect on “Elkhort 
Creek that marks the real beginning of the present stor 
His own romance, his friendship with John Galbrait 
another Scotchman, and the latter's love for Mari 
Masters, a young woman with a past, are some of t! 
highlights of the book. Back of all, however, is t! 
country itself, which Wallace loved; to him the develoy 
ment of its resources— mineral, forest and agricultural 
was a continued challenge. To those who know t! 
western mountains, this geographic setting is perhay 
the most attractive features of the volume P.d.A 
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Peggy's Cove by J. F. B. Livesay 
The Rverson Press, Toronto, $2.50 1) Beverum (2) RumMaANtra 
unbridge University Press, Macmillans, $5.00 
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it late Mr Livesay wis 
ils who were privile ged to spe nd some part of their . , 
: Iwo small handbooks on Belgium and 
sure it Peggy s Cove. that beautv spot on Nova 
‘ I signed to give the reader some insight into the probable 
vttia’s Atlantic Coast Phe present slender volume , , 
7 post-war conditions and politics of these countries 
collection of sketches by Mr. Livesay of Peggy's 
; : : S Written, of course, before these countries were liberated 
ve and the stiff and salty people who win their hard : 
i they have foretold events up to this time of writing 
elihood in its coast wise fisheries Mr Livesay wrote : 
. with remarkable foresight, and will be equally valu 
h the insight and sympathy which could only have 
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I give an excellent background of the history, economi 
t H kilful vill, t tl r t 
. povardpie . 5 u en Ww . tO Use Live rope 
I I , I I I status and politic il aspirations of these countries in 
rn phrase make us aequainted with those . . 
: 1 summarized form that is really i masterpiece of 
is of his in this coastal backwater. and we shal ' 
ondensation Admirablv designed and written vith 
the richer in knowing them through his friendly — 
skill and wide knowledge. Recommended reading 
~ Th Ss TenoK 1S te vutifully illustrated with photo 
phs by the author. One of those better books that ° ° ° 
reviewe in recommend in the highest terms B i ) Hore anp Woopson 
Universit of North Carolina Press. 33.00 
\ int of America st poisonous spider whose 
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= geouraphe the general reader \ f itdoor plumbing so admirably describe Mr 
carcely be considered a competent judge Chick Sale some years ago. The Black Widow can 
‘ »k ilue for specialized purposes, but its scarce ve considered a 1jor menace in this in 
g geograpl and handbook f Japan f it one ill be well advised to avoid too close 
aa Be: fs 1 ques nt t th large irv legged spiders v hose “lies 
range ent the wk foll s the pattern usu re shiny black similar t i shoe button or the head 
lern geographies. The first section covers the of a hat pin, though, in the present age, the memory 
' » | ] it ; ’ 
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